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’ «id Susan, firmly. 
. aide himself with passion, struck her in 


\C you tell of that, too?” he asked, in a faint 
cave him @ look. He knew she would not. 
a | ) ild be the same.” 


Sey sok 


His ssthe © forgave him readily the breaking of the 














ury, in @ way that showed his mind 


1g to tell him myself,” said Susan. 
ran to the door, and would not let her 


io,” cried he, in @ rage, “you will be 


k,” sneered Marie, “‘ sitting there listen- 
, running and telling tales!” 

ho door,” said Susan. 
go and tell?” asked Harry. 


Sue staggered, and fell against the sharp 
\ of the library chairs. She rose im medi- 
‘vere was @ gash across her cheek. Harry 
» door wide now. 





is I should strike you again?” 
‘5 was the girl that Harry thought had 
” said Harry, with great tears in his eyes, 


_ Lhave done to Cousin Susan, just because 
me to do right.” 


“ne rest;” said he, sternly, “ that is harder 





it is the Express train.” 
he Express train stop there?” 
it goes past.” 
uch is the fare?” 
’ Nar and twenty-five cents.” 
will the next train go that stops at 


o’clock, sir.” 

on’t the Express train stop there?” 
e it goes right through.” 

ever stop there?” 

never.” 

.e train that starts at four o’clock stop 
r.” 
“3 no danger of its going past without stop- 
ere?” 


+ the Express train that goes at four o’clock, 
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‘,oked despairingly at Susan, who gave 
\y smile. 
ound the true princess,” said he. 
.? said Sophia and Lottie. 
ilked away. Her reign was ended. 
[ALS OF RAILROAD CLERKS. 
ur readers may have a poor opinion of 
2 of railroad clerks, but here is a sample 
stions which they have to answer while 
* ets: 
‘\e next train stop at Newton?” 











-1an unruly sheep, which was in the habit of 
‘nto Bruce’s field. Bruce expostulated with 
-eral times, and told him if he didn’t keep his 
home, he would fix him so he wouldn’t jump 
e fences. But Bruce soon found the sheep 
ain; so he caught him, and with a knife sev- 
9 euticle or skin just beyond the gambrel 
id between the main cord and bone, then 
he other hind leg through the aperture, and 
t the sheep back over the fence, which went 
ling on three legs. 
soon after discovered the sad plight his sheep 
and he knew very well who was the cause of 
‘\e concluded to take things coolly, and wait 
itable opportunity to revenge himself. Pres- 
ruce’s old: sow broke into Sizer’s field, when 
*ht her, and, with a sharp knife, cut her 
from ear to ear, and turned her back into the 
When Bruce discovered this, he went to 
ina great rage, and demanded of him what 
hat for. Sizer said: 
m my word, Neighbor Bruce, I didn’t do any 
‘ing. Your old sow split her mouth laughing 
heep through the fence.” 





Ging-HovsE DIALoGvE.—“ Your milk does 
y any income-tax, Isuppose, Mrs. Skinpenny?” 
not, sir?” “I shouldn’t think it was rich 





” 
vt the Express train just as well stop as 
” . 
lon’t if?” 
know, sir.” 
his ticket take me to Newton?” 
$ r.?® 
he train stop anywhere between here and 
Pad 
ldn’t get off anywhere for a few minutes, 
Ded 
time does the train start?” 
o’clock, sir.” 
1L be sure to start on time, will it?” 
(angrily) —“ Yes sir.” 
ler— Well, ye might be civil.” 
WHERE THE LAUGH CAME IN. 
uce’s and Sizer’s farms adjoined each other. 
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SYRENE THE JEWESS. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


AM a clergyman of the Church of 
England. My flock does not dwell 
in a city, but about half-a-dozen 
miles from an old cathedral town, 
in the southern part of England. 
IfI write this story more minute- 
ly than would appear natural, 
considering that a number of years 
have elapsed since the incidents 
occurred, it is because that I kept 
a diary of all the events which 
happened that concerned me or 
my friends; .a practice which has 
been to me a source of mingled 
pain and pleasure. Now, for the 
tipst time, I relate what was writ- 
ten in my journal in the year 18—. 

One Sunday, as the last words of my sermon left 
my lips, I happened to notice, in one of the pews 
near the door, a veiled figure, apparently listening 
intently. It was a graceful figure, with a proud 
poise of head and shoulders,-and there was a soft 
gleam of eyes behind the veil. 

Isaw, and for a moment forgot, but after my prayer 
was ended, ere I pronounced the benediction, my 
glance again wandered toward the veiled lady. There 
is much, sometimes, in an attitude; and I fancied I 
detected in hers a more than usual interest in the 
services, and somehow, as I said the benediction, my 
heart most earnestly invoked the blessing on her 
especially. The people moved slowly out, as they do 
in warm summer days. When I had changed my 
gown and walked into the yard, though most of the 
congregation still lingered near, she was not visible. 
She recurred to my thoughts often during the week— 
why, I could not tell; fur there had been many stran- 
gers who strayed, in summer, into the little old stone 
church, and unknown ladies among them—but they 
had never occupied my thoughts as this stranger did. 
The next Sunday I thought of her, though having no 
idea that I should see her again; but when my ser- 
mon was half spoken, a lady glided noiselessly in and 
sat down close to the door. The sweet and tender 
words of our Lord greeted the stranger. Never had 
I prayed more sincerely that he would bless than I 
did then. I felt that she needed him more than I 
knew of, 

Again she was gone before I left the church; not a 
flutter of her garments was visible in road or field- 





“You were truly earnest this afternoon,” said my 
wife. ‘It did my heart good to hear you.” 

“T am sometimes discontented that I cannot feel 
as deeply ail the time; but itis not in humanity to 
be thus,” I said. Then after a moment, I added, 
“ My sympathies were vividly aroused, this afternoon. 
I should be surprised if I should ever learn that she 
who awakened them was in no need of sympathy. 
Did you notice a lady far back in the church, who 
came in late? A lady in some sort of gray, and who 
kept her veil down?” 

“T did not see her; I sit so far in front, you know, 
that I could not have seen her,” was the reply, fol- 
lowed by a question concerning her appearance. 

My answer was interrupted by the entrance of my 
nephew, a young man who had been two years in 
the army in India, and was now home to recuperate 
from the effects of a wound received there, A tall, 
blonde and tanned young fellow, with fiery and soft 
blue eyes, and golden beard—Captain Arthur Camp- 
bell, I had no son, save Arthur, who was early an 
orphan, and whom I had reared from childhood; and 
I know that he loved and confided in me as if I were, 
in reality, his father. 


leaning his head against the sash, and looking 
thoughtfully out toward the crimsoning west. 
“Musing of thy Jast campaigns, Arthur?” at last 
asked my wife, ‘‘and homesick to get back again?” 
“Of no such warlike scenes,” he said, raising his 
head and speaking with animation. ‘I was think- 
ing of this afternoon, and the lady I saw in church.” 
“You saw her, then?” I exclaimed. ‘I was more 
conscious of her presence than of any other in the 
church. She was there last Sunday.” . 
“TGid not see her until to-day,” said Arthur, 
“and after the service I hurried out near her, for no 
reason than because she had struck me with some 


back of the church that leads to the little gate; I 
sauntered after, the rest of the people going by the 
front way. She tried to open the gate, but it held 
fast. I advanced and opened it for her; it resisted, 
and while I pushed at it, a puff of wind raised her 
veil, and I saw her face.” 

Arthur furned his head toward the window, as if 
he wished no other face to come between him and 
this. 

.“ It was a beautiful face, with eyes of transparent, 
luminous darkness, straight black brows, and proud, 
self-reliant lips. The veil was instantly lowered by 
a slender, ungloved hand, upon which diamonds 
flashed. The gate was open; she thanked me by a 
bow, and walked on. If it was wrong to watch 
where she went, I did.that wrong.” 

“And where was it?” eagerly asked my wife, a 
romance already in her head. 

“To that house on the hill, half a mile from here, 
whose turrets we see from this window.” 

“ But that belongs to the Jew Daniel,” I said. 

“TI know it, and I think she is a Jewess,” was 
Arthur’s reply. : 


My wife’s eager expression changed to one of doubt 
and disappointment. 

“A Jewess may be beautiful, but there is no faith 
in them,” she said. 

“You have not seen this woman,” remarked 
Arthur. “No mouth with that kind of pride about 
it could ever belong to an untrustworthy person.” 

**O, the power of beauty!” laughed my wife. 

I rose, and looked over to the irregular towers of 
the house at which my nephew was gazing. The 
twilight had deepened, and through one of the nar- 
row windows burned a steady light. It was in that 
room that the peasantry said the Jew tried all sorts 
of unholy experiments; but my idea, founded upon 
observation of his face and habits, was that he was a 
severe student. 

There were two Jews, brothers, to whom'the house 
belonged; but I had never seen them, as they rarely 
left London. He who kept the house for them was 
an old man, stern and venerable of aspect, with 
nothing of the characteristic cunning in his face. 1 
did not know that the mansion ever contained any 
woman, save the housekeeper and her assistant, both 
of whom I had seen in the garden at evening, sitting 
in picturesque silence, enjoying the warm air. 

“It is not the power of beauty with me,” I said, at 
last; ‘‘ for I have never seen this lady’s face. Still, 
I have an intuition that she is a true woman, that 
she possesses real nobility of soul.” 

Arthur gave me a grateful glance, while my wife 
replied: 

“You speak like a woman, without reason, and 
only from instinct.” 

In all that which followed, my nephew made me 
his confidant, so far as the reticent spirit of man per- 
mits; and I could easily imagine the rest, from his 
own manner and face, so well did I know him, 

For several days nothing more was seen or heard 
from the unknown woman. Captain Campbell wan- 
dered round the country as usual—oftenest with his 
rifle, but sometimes with only his dog and a book. | 

A day’s rambling brought him back, at last, toa 
little wooded hill, from whose summit could be seen 
distant glimpses of a smooth sea lying in the calm of 
aruddy gloaming. Campbell put down his gun and 





He sat down on a low seat by the open window, 


leaned against a tree, his eyes bringing to his soul 


kind of interest. She walked rapidly along the path " 





the sense of the beauty of the place and time. A 
couple of partridges lay on the ground at his feet, 
his dog lying with nose very near them, and with 
alert eyes roving among the trees, in search of an- 
other victim, 

Suddenly there was a whirr and flutter a few yards 
away, and a solitary bird rose among the bushes. 
The dog’s ears sprang erect, and Campbell grasped 
his gun, firing precipitately at the bird, which uttered 
a scream, and flew away unhurt. But at the same 
instant, a faint moan pierced the quiet air. Arthur 
saw the movement of some dun-colored drapery in 
the direction from whence the bird had risen. He 
sprang forward, his face white, a pang in his heart. 
At the root of a tree, sunk down in sudden weak- 
ness, he saw the girl he had met in the churchyard. 
Her hat had fallen off, her dark hair hung loose on 
her forehead; her hands were clasped to her side, 
and already'a dull stain was showing itself on her 
clothes. 

“O, what have I done!” burst from Arthur’s color- 
less lips, as he saw this girl, whose face and figure 
had so lingered in his memory. 

‘* You have shot me,” she said, with a sort of look 
in her face that made Arthur think, disturbed as he 
was, that she did not hold her life so sweet that this 
wound made her fear for it. 

She met his glance with a deprecatory smile, and 
said: 

“I know it was accident; do not be disturbed.” 

Arthur threw himself on his knees beside her, and 
exclaimed: 

“T would rather have died! ¥ should not have 
suffered so much as at this moment!” 

His fiery earnestness, his deep glances, pierced the 
heart of the girl with pity. 

“T forgive you; you have done me no harm,” she 
said. Her voice was sweet, with a sort of quelled 
pride in it that matched the expression of her mouth. 

He put his arm round her to support her. In look- 
ing at them, one would have supposed that it was he 
who had been hurt, save for the blood which stained 
the white fingers of the girl. 

“T will carry you Jown the hill and to the house,” 
he said, rising with her in his arms, his face flushing 
as her hair caressed it. 

She withdrew from his arms, saying: 

“T believe I can walk, with your support.” 

But the first few steps proved that she could not. 
Arthur thought she would die, so deathly grew her 
face, so short the sobbing breaths through her parted 
lips. After‘a moment, she recovered somewhat, and 
he took her in his arms, saying, authoritatively: 

’ “It is l who have done this; it is my right to carry 
you.” 

Slowly down the hill he went, the dog following 
sorrowfully, his eyes fixed intelligently on the pallid 
face of the girl. 

To Arthur Campbell, those ts were the gate 
through which he passed to another life. His chival- 
rous heart flamed at contact with that heart which 
throbbed against his; the dreams he had dreamed 
since he first saw that face, flashed into reality with 
that face on his shoulder, its lips sighing over his, 
the languid glances of its eyes melting into his soul. 
And death so near her! Already the idea of her 
death was blackness to him—and by his hand, too. 

He stopped one moment to rest. His dog licked 
the hand of‘the girl which hung down, looking wish- 
fully at the two. That action brought moisture into 
the girl’s eyes. 

“You are tired,” she murmured, faintly. Put 
me down.” 

Arthur averted bis eyes, as he answered, ‘“‘ We are 
coming to a rough place; I wished to go as easily as 
possible.” ; 

He wondered if she noticed the tremor which he 
could not help betraying in his voice; but it was not 
fatigue alone that caused it. 

At last, they reached the foot of the hill, and 
emerged from the wood. On the slope of another 
hill, but a few rods away, stood the house of Daniel. 

‘Carry me there,” said the girl. 








Arthur did not need that request, and he blushed 
to think that he had followed her to discover where 
she staid. 

Sarah, the housekeeper, discovered them before 
they had reached the gate, and she ran out, uttering 
doleful cries, 

“Be quiet!” cried Arthur, sternly, “and lead the 
way to this lady’s room.” 

Silenced, she hastened through the court, and at 
the door they were met by Daniel himself. 

“Syrene!” he exclaimed. “ How are you hurt?” 
Then he extended his arms, saying, “ I will take her 
now, young man.” 

Arthur pushed by, saying, “I am stronger; I will 
carry her the rest of the way.” 

The old man turned and followed them, and Arthur 
laid the girl tenderly on the bed to which Sarah ‘had 
directed him. 

“TI will go for a surgeon,” he said, his limbs vibra- 
ting, his head pulsating from the long exertion, for 
he was not yet restored to his full strength. 

In ten minutes, he returned with the surgeon. He 
waited in the hall, while the man he had brought 
ascenced the stairs, his case of instruments in his 
hand. Arthur leaned, panting, against the wall, his 
eyes fixed on the door through which the surgeon 
had disappeared. 

His thoughts rose in such turbulent swells that he 
could make nothing coherent of them, only the wild 
hope of overpowering earnestness, that the girl would 
recover. 

In less than five minutes’ time, the door at the 
head of the staircase opened, and the surgeon ap- 
peared, his hat on his head, his box in hishand. Ar- 
thur sprang forward to meet him, as he deliberately 
descended the stairs. 

“You have been very quick. How is she?” he 
asked. 

“T haven’t seen her,” replied the surgeon, angrily. 

Arthur’s hopes sank. 

“What do you mean?” he cried, half disposed 
be indignant with the man. : 

“That they wouldn’t let mein tosee her. That 
the rascally old Jews said they needed none of my 
assistance.” 

The surgeon opened the door, but Arthur detained 
him. He was himself determined not to quit the 
house un*:: he had heard again from the girl. 

“Are they to have no medical aid for her?” he 
asked. 

“None that I know of,” was the reply. “The wise 
Daniel will probably administer unto her.” With 
which ironical sentence, the slighted surgeon strode 
across the court. : 

Arthur waited, trying to possess his soul in pa- 
tience. Twilight had deepened; soft warm stars 
came out in the summer heavens. An evening bird 
piped in the woody hill down which he had borne 
the girl he had wounded; the fragrant shrubs and 
flowers in the garden near, became yet sweeter, as 
they felt the humid breath of night. In that per- 
fume, Arthur detected the rich fragrance of a cape 
jasmine, and his eyes discovered its gleamy white- 
ness in @ pot among the greenery. The flower be- 
came a part of his remembrance of that night, and of 
that woman. Never after did that perfume, subtle 
and sweet, fail to bring to his heart a thrill of pain, of 
love, and of regret. 

In the house all was still, save a distant and fuint 
clatter of dishes from the servant in the kitchen, 
The upper part of the building was quiet—so utterly 
soundless that it was almost maddening to him who 
waited. 

An hour passed; the kitchen noises had ceased— 
now it was motionless throughout the mansion. In 
the hall, a huge clock had tolled the hour. 

Arthur threw himself on the threshold of the door. 
His dog, which had not left him, whined faintly, and 
thrust its nose into his hand. Arthur looked dowa 
at him and patted his head, saying aofthy : 

“We'll wait, friend. They }) have to ghut this 
door, I should think—otherswise, we'll keep guard 
here all night.” ee. 
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Two hours more had struck, when a faint footfall 
came down the stair. It was the old man, in his 
dressing-gown and woollen slippers. He held a can- 
dle in his hand, and started slightly as its light re- 
vealed the figure sitting motionless in the doorway. 
At that moment, Arthur heard him and turned, 
rising to his feet. 

“Thou art very patient, young man,” said Daniel, 
coldly, fitting a key into the key-hole of the open 
door. 7 

“T am very anxious. Will you tell me how is the 
young lady?” asked Arthur, with a calmness that 
the old man’s distant manner had called into effect. 

“She is quite comfurtable,” said the Jew, waiting 
to shut the door; but Arthur did not move. 

“Do you think she will recover?” asked Arthur, 
in an even tone, his burning eyes fixed on the old 
man’s face. . 

“T think it probable.” 

Arthur stepped down from the threshold, but held 
the door back, while he said: ¢ 

“JT am the unhappy cause of the accident; I think 
my persistence is therefore pardonable. Itis natural 
that I should wish to know concerning the lady’s 
illness. I shall come to-morrow, to inquire of you.” 

Daniel manifested some surprise; he had evidently 
not known, before, who had wounded his niece; for 
the lady was his niece. 

“That fact shall win my pardon for thy intrusion,” 
he said, more mildly. ‘“ But now go home; she is 
not in any present danger.” e 

A fervent “thank you” left the’ young man’s lips, 
as he stepped from the door. 

Daniel shaded the candle with his hand and looked 
after the young man, seeing how nobly he trod, how 
lithe and graceful was his figure; and as he looked, 
the wrinkles in his forehead deepened, his mouth 
curved with anger and pitying contempt. As Aythur 
left the court, he cast a backward glance up at the 
house, and saw the gray old man, with the yellow 
candle-light streaming over him, peering after him. 
A lurid picture, that made a chill strike through 
Arthur’s frame. The door shut with a slam, and 
through the stillness Arthur heard the key click. 

The quiet of the night, instead of soothing him, 
seemed to add to the restlessness that was within 
him. The soft air was like wine to him. He walked 
impatiently up and down the lawn in front of the 
house, and at last, I who had been up late in my 
study, saw his gliding figure, and went out to him. 
Where was my careless, nonchalant boy, whose free 
gayety had been so sure an index to a heart at ease? 
1 felt that I had lost that boy forever. In his place I 
found this pale man, with gleaming eyes and restless 
step. He talked long with me, and at last he went 
up to his room, to troubled dreams and light slumber. 

The next day, he went over to inquire concerning 
the wounded girl. He could not gain access to the 
old Jew—to nobody but Sarah, who replied, shortly, 
that she thought the young lady would get well. 
Arthur lingered round the house, hoping he might 
catch a glimpse of Daniel; but no oneappeared. The 
garden lay quiet in the sunshine; the house was still 
as if uninhabited. The young man’s spirit fretted 
and chafed at this ignoring of his anxiety concerning 
the Jewess. Every day his resolution to break down 
all barriers they could raise around her grew stronger. 
The impulsive, headstrong spirit that had always 
characterized him was not one to submit to anything 
but an utter impossibility. 

It was almost a week since the accident. Arthur 
had only seen Sarah, who had vouchsafed him the 
most unsatisfactory answers, evidently angry with 
this young Gentile who dared to be interested in her 
mistress. Wandering at twilight, as was now his 
habitual custom, within sight of the house, Arthur 
saw the old man in the garden, walking, with pensive 
steps, among the shrubbery. A moment after, and 
Campbell had bounded over the wall, and was step- 
ping rapidly up to the Jew, who looked at him in 
grave surprise. Arthur took off his cap befvre the 
gray hairs of Daniel. 

“I beg you to tell me if the lady is recovering who 
had the misfortune to be hurt by my carelessness,” 
he said, respectfully. 

“She is recovering,” was the reply; then, after a 
searching look at Arthur’s face, he continued, “ And 
IT advise you to discontinue your inquiries. She is 
out of danger. Be satisfied. Intrude no more upon 
our solitude.” 

He turned away, having uttered those words with 
such quiet, piercing contempt and pity that Arthur’s 
very fingers tingled with rage. He strode out of the 
garden, no whit sorry, however, that he had at last 
discovered Daniel. 

I missed that graceful figure and intent attitude, 
when I rose to preach, the next Sunday. My 
thoughts often wandered to the girl shut up in the 
lonesome house on the hill. Was it possible any 
doubts of the truth of her faith had penetrated tu her 
thoughts? 

Several weeks passed. A cousin of my wife was 
spending a month with us—a gay, dashing girl, who, 
I hoped, would rally my moody nephew. Heattend- 
ed her. gallantly; but in my secret soul, I am afraid 
it was rather a bore to him. I caught Mabel Chan- 
ning’s quick-seeing gray eyes directed questioningly 
toward him, as if wondering what was the cause of 
his well-concealed pre-occupation, One day she 
discovered. 

After a long canter over the beach, the two re- 
turned home by the house of the Jew. 

‘‘ What picturesque loneliness!” exclaimed Mabel. 
“What place is it?”? She reined in her horse to look 
at it. 








plied Arthur, his eyes roaming eagerly over the win- 
dows and the grounds. By some means, he had kept 
tolerably well-informed of the progress of Syrene’s 
health, and he knew she walked about the house. 
“Daniel? Is he a Jew, then?” asked Miss 
Channing. 

“Yes; a gonuine Jew, with a flowing white beard,” 
was Arthur’s light reply. 

“ Can we ride up on that path?” she asked, point- 
ing to a path nearer the garden wall. ‘I should like 
to ride close to those drooping trees.” 

“We'll try it; it appears to me part of the public 
way.” 

Their horses walked slowly under the trees, sniff- 
ing the fragrant air, well satisfied with their road. 
Suddenly Miss Channing drew rein, and exclaimed, 
under her breath: 

“ How beautiful! O Captain Campbell, an escaped 
sultana! But she is ill.” 

Captain Campbell’s heart throbbed heavily, he 
knew so well who was the escaped sultana. He 
looked over the wall in the direction toward which 
his companion’s eyes were turned. Underneath 
some tall white flowering shrub, sat Syrene. A crim- 
son shawl had been sp-ead on the grass, and she was 
leaning her arm on @ crimson cushion. Her dark 
hair was but loosely bound, her facc was intensely 
pale, somewhat relieved, however, by the vivid color 
of her dress and draperies. Her eyebrows seemed 
more exquisitely pencilled than ever, so white was 
her forehead. Her large eyes were looking vaguely 
forward, her mouth had a curve of fascinating sad- 
ness in its fiery lips. It was strange that one so 
weak-looking, so strengthless, should still have so 
much of quiescent fire and force about her. 

Arthur Campbell devoured her with his gaze. His 
eyes joined the feeling that was in his soul; a blush 
of earnestness suffused his face. Migs Channing 
turned to see if he saw the lady. In that revelation, 
a bitterness entered her heart; for she felt the vague 
hopes she had cherished struck down. 

At that moment, Syrene turned her eyes toward 
them. Arthur raised his hat and bowed low, and 
Miss Channing saw the color rise to that marble face. 


They rode away, Arthur dvuing his best to appear 
careless, and thinking he succeeded, which he did 
not. 

“A pretty romance!” said Mabel Channing, to 
herself. . 

The next night, at twilight, while Syrene was 
walking in solitary slowness in the garden, an eager 
step approached along the walk, and a deprecatory, 
musical voice said: 

“T earnestly beg your pardon; but I could not 
resist the temptation to come in, when I saw you 
walking here.” 

It was impossible to be seriously offended with 
such a face and such a voice. Syrene vibrated—per- 
haps with the surprise alone, for she was yet very 
weak. F 

‘Grant me pardon, or I must immediately leave 
you,” he said, looking, with fiery eyes, at those 
drooping lids. 

“TI pardon you, but you must go,” she said, raising 
her glance for a moment to his. Did she know what 
effect that glance had upon him? 

“Give me a few moments. Remember my anxiety 
about you,” he said, rapidly. ‘ Your pale face isa 
reproach tome. Are you getting well?” 

“Your anxiety is withuut cause,” she answered; 
“T am recovering.” 

“May I not take you to ride—or to sail?” he 
asked. ‘It will be food for you. You are too con- 
fined here.” 

She felt his vehemence more than she perceived it, 
for he compelled himself to speak calmly. . 

“Ono,” she exclaimed. ‘“ You are very kind, but 
Icannot go. Indeed, I am getting along rapidly.” 

* And you will allow me todo nothing for you? 
You are very cruel to me; you will not permit me to 
make any atonement.” 

Arthur’s tone was almost quivefing with the in- 
tensity of bis feeling. Since he had brought Syrene 
home wounded, his love had grown with the rapidity 
and strength of some Southern plant—but to live a 
longer life than is usual to sudden growth. He feared 
every moment the intrusion of Sarah or the Jew—he 
counted the seconds that he should see her. 

“Must I reiterate that there is no need of 
at t?” she responded. ‘ You have needlessly 
troubled yourself about me. Good-night.” 

She turned from him. - 

“Will you not give me a hand touch in token of 
forgiveness for my intrusion?” he said, in a low tune 
of respectful entreaty. 

. Syrene did not hesitate, but extended her hand 
which was clasped by the burning fingers of Camp- 
bell, and with such a look that the girl, as she 
thought of it, felt as if he had pressed his lips to her 
tingers. 

Arthur passed out of sight among the trees. What 
fiery, potent prince was this come to make the days 
seem different to her? Syrene stood alone in the 
warm, perfumed garden. Did not some passionate 
thrill from the heart of Campbell still linger with her, 
and stir her pulses to a strange beat? She went 
slowly to the house, meeting Daniel at the door. 

“Thou art better, child,” he said, “the color be- 
gins to come on thy cheeks.” 

Syrene went quickly by him and up to her room. 

The next Sunday [ noticed her in church, but she 
escaped my eyes, and the swifter ones of my nephew. 
Neither of us saw her after service. Impetuous, re- 
solved, deeply in love, refusing to think of any future 
—would not such a young man gain admitance to 








“The man who lives there is named Daniel,” re- 











So it went on for several weeks. Sometimes Syrene 
would shut herself in the house, and not stir into the 
garden, even. But who could do that in summer 
weather? And that was the only means by which 
she could avoid her lover. She had almost entirely 
given up walking in the fields and woods as she had 
formerly done. Did Campbell have an unconscious 
ally in her heart that made her thus fearful of meet- 
ing him? 

One day Arthur galloped by the Jow’s house, his 
dog with him, evidently bound for a long ride. 
Syrene, from her window, caught a glimpse of him 
as he disappeared round a curve in the road, and im- 
mediately donned hat and shawl for a ramble ina 
favorite wocd. Imprisoned as she had been, she felt 
a sense of freedom and enjoyment not lately known. 
Ere she returned, some impulse led her to the little 
hill where had happened the accident. Secure from 
interruption, she sat down at the foot of a tree, took 
off her hat, and allowed her shaw] to slip in indolent 
fol:is from her shoulders. 

Some dream of vague happiness must have blessed 
her heart, for the rays of the sun grew horizontal— 
barring with their light the aisles of the trecs. A 
horseman rode fast along the narrow road at the foot 
of the hill. Some sudden freak, or it imay be a for- 
tunate intuition, made him suddenly draw rein, and 
spring from his horsé. He left the well-trained 
animal without fastening, and climbed the hill, his 
eyés fixed absently on the ground; apparently he had 
no particular purpose in thus seeking again the spot 
forever memorable to him. 

Syrene heard a rustling of boughs, and Campbell’s 
dog sprang to her site. She had not time tu rise, be- 
fore his master pushed eagerly forward, an exclama- 
tion of surprise and delight on his Jips. 

“Do not rise—nay, I entreat you,” he said, laying 
@ hand lightly on her shoulder to prevent her mov- 
ing, and sitting down beside her. “I think Heaven 
is smiling upon me in compensation for a hard duty 
it has just given me to perform. I came up here for 
one last look at the place where [ first saw you.” 
His glowing eves were upon her, his bead bent for- 
ward, his breath swept her face—she might tasily 
have heard the heavy throbbing of his heart had she 
been calm as she endeavored to be. Campbell felt 
‘tbat the hour of his fate had come. He would rather 
have died than gone away without seeing her again. 
Heaven had indeed smiled upon him, in granting him 
this opportunity. 

Syrene felt the sadness and the passion of his 
words; she would not offer any commonplace remark 
in reply to what he had said; had she wished to do 
so, she could hardly have done so in the appropriate 
voice. She remained silent, feeling with exquisite 
pain the penetrating gaze of those blue eyes. 

“Ttmay be that I have offended you in thus per- 
sistently seeking you,” said Arthur, “for you have 
always avoided me.” 

- He began quite calmly, but he could not go on 
thus. An ungovernable impulse took possession of 
him. He leaned forward and took that dear, white 
hand which lay in her lap. He pressed it to his lips 
and his heart, while he uttered something of the love 
which controlled him. 

“If you bid me be silent, [ cannot obey you!” he 
exclaimed. ‘To-morrow I leave England. 0, let 
me carry one word of kindness from you—for I love 
you—love you as you can never be loved again—with 
the strength of death and life!” 

Her fingers, heli tightly to his heart, felt its vio- 
lent beating. She trembled in silence. Campbell 
drew yet nearer. 

“Syrene!”? he murmured, all the tenderness of his 
soul finding utterance in that word. 

She raised her eyes to his. Was ever glance so 
dear—so full of strongest love? He did not take her 
in his arms; that mutual gaze was all of happiness. 

Then a shadow came over her face. 

* Heaven pity us!” she whispered, ‘1 am a Jewess 
—in name, at least.” 

“Heaven shall bless us,” replied Arthur, having 
no thought of obstacles he could not overcome. ‘I 
will return and claim you. Is it true, as I have 
sometimes fancied, that you find pleasure in listen- 
ing to the services of our religion? It was at our 
church that I first saw you.” 

“Itis true. A long time ago I became dissatisfied 
with the Jewish faith. Two years ago, when, acci- 
dentally, I heard your uncle preach.” A faint shud- 
der shook her, as she said, “ But yon cannot know 
how dreadful is the position of one who abjures the 
Jewish belief.” 

** My wife shall believe in what creed she pleases,” 
said Arfhur, with mingled tenderness and iadigna- 
tion. 

Syrene looked at him with a sort of sorrowful pride. 
She knew too well the difliculty of her position, to 
view it with such triumphant surety as did he. Even 
in that moment of wonderful happiness, she felt the 
vague shadow of some evil to come—a shadow which 
she could not dissipate. 1n the radiance of this smile 
she was conscious of the frown of some direful fate. 

“It is hard to leave you,” said Arthur, his bright 
look becoming a little clouded, “but T shall look to 
my return. You will be with me—for have you not 
said that you love me?” 

Syrene’s fave grew yet paler. The thought of his 
departure was death to her; in his absence she saw 
More than mere absence; that could be borno, for 
love annihilated space. So terrible was the weight of 
despondency that oppressed her that she could not 
speak of it. She only uttered some entreating mur- 
mur for him to remain. 

Could she have seen Campbell’s face, she would 





the presence of the girl he loved? 





quest of hers. He felt that, if life alone were at 
stake he would willingly have sacrificed it—but it was 
honor that bade him go. His face grew colorless as 
he saw the anguish of love,and doubt of her future, in 
the eyes of the girl. 

“Tt is imperative that I go,” he said, at last. “I 
am ordered to rejoin my regiment, but [swear to you 
that I will sell my commission at the first opportuni- 
ty. O, it kills me to go!” 

That voice of suffering love recalled to Syrene all 
the pride and fortitude of her nature. Her tone did 
not tremble in its music when she spoke again. She 
resolutely put trom her the gloom she feared. 

The two sat there until ihe gathering dusk warned 
them homeward. By the garden wall they paused 
for the farewell that was destined to be their last. 
The stars, just glittering in the heavens, wore sweet 
smiles ypon them—no cloud obscured the calm blue. 
The wind was-only a musky breath of summer. 
Campbell held fast the slender hands that were so 
dear to him, + It was dreadful to leave her. 

“ Mine, alvays—always,” he murmured, with that 
look which his eyes could never give another. 

He could not know it was the last time he should 
ever see her—the last touch her lips should ever give 
him. He turned and walked rapidly down the path, 
not looking back, for fear he con} not go. 

Before the dawn had fully come the next day, he 
was sailing from the English shore. 





CHAPTER II. 


I now turn more particularly and exclusively to the 
pages of my own journal. I have made use of many 
entries in the journal of my nephew, and in my de- 
sire to portray correctly the characters of Arthur and 
Syrene, have woven those words with my own. 

About a week after the departure of Arthur, I dis- 
covered that Syrene had returned toher home in the 
vicinity of London. The.days sped on in the quiet 
routine of our life. We had received one letter from 
Arthur while on his way to Calcutta—then, at last, 
at the end of a yeur, another, saying, that in all 
probability he should arrange to leave the army, and 
come home before six months were out. It rejoiced 
my heart to hear it. I contidently looked forward to 
a happy future for him and his wife. Then would 
Syrene be remcved from the unhappy influences 
under which I knew she dwelt. 

It was late one night, about a year after Arthur 
had left England; I was in my study much later than 
usual, having been engaged upon some theological 
work I was preparing. The study was in a semi-«de- 
tached wing of the house, so that it might be as re- 
tired as possible. I had just laid down my pen, and 
was thinking of retiring, when in the utter quiet of 
the night, there sounded a distinct rap on the outer 
door of the study—a door opening on to «a narrow 
walk leading down through my garden into the road. 
The door was very rarely used by any one save my- 
self, and I was the more surprised on that account. 

I knew of no one ill in the parish who would be 
likely to send for me, but concluded that it was to 
visit some sick bed, as I walked down the stairs to 
the door. Two men stood waiting, and to my polite 
request to know what they wanted, one of them 
stepped nearer and asked permission for a short in- 
terview with me, as they could not very well state 
their errand there. 

Intensely surprised, I invited them into the house. 
By the light of my lamp, I saw they were tall, ele- 
gantly formed, with well-trimmed dark hair and 
beard, and piercing dark eyes. Very handsome-men, 
and very gentlemanly. They appeared to me to be 
brothers. The one who had spoken, and who seemed 
tu be chief speaker, declined my invitation to them 
to be seated.. He leaned carelessly against the man- 
tel, then asked if my name was not—mentioning my 
name. I bowed, and he continued: 

“T thought 1 had made no mistake. We came here 
to request you to visit a person who is very earnest in 
the desire to see you.” 

Thongh I felt there was something mysterious in 
the affair, I replied directly, “ I will go.” 

He smiled a little incredulously, and remarked: 

“ But there are conditions.” 

“ Name them,” I said, a trifle impatiently. - 

“You are to be blindfolded the moment you step 
from your own door, the blind not to be removed un- 
til you have arrived at your destination; the same 
when you return. You are to promise that you will 
never reveal anything you shall see at the place 
where we shall take you.” 

“ Your request is absurd,” I said, ‘* We do not live 
inthe Middle Ages, when mystery and crime fiour- 
ished more than plain-dealing and virtue.” 

“Do not interrupt me,” coolly continued the man. 
“ You are to receive on your return the sum of five 
hundred pounds—and we pledge to you that no harm 
shall come to you.” 

“TI do not fear harm,” I said—and I spoke truly. 
There was no earthly reason that they should do mé 
injury—or allow it to be done. 

“Do you refuse?” 

“On such conditions—yes,” I said, decidedly. 

* Consider that the person is dying—that it is the 
wish of the dying—the intense wish.” 

He spoke in a tone of deep emphasis, which made 
me re-consider my determination. It seemed impos- 
sible that I should be made the unconscious accessary 
to any crime. I turned away and leaned my head 
on my hand, It was the strangest thing 1 had ever 
known. 

“T will go,” T said, at last; “but I do not wish to 
receive any mouey. A kindness to the dying is not 
to be bought.” 





have known yet more vividly the power of any re- 
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* Be it so, then,” responded the man. “ You w 
please prepare immediately to accompany us,” 

I went to my wife’s room and told her that Iw 
called to visit a sick person—took my overcoat, a 
went back to my study where the two men await 
me. We walked down the path to the road, wh: 
was arichly appointed close carriage with a span 
horses attached; the driver’s seat was vacant, an 
instantly concluded one of the gentlemen was 
drive, which conclusion was correct. 

“ Allow me,” said the man next me, and he de! 
arranged a handkerchief over my eyes, and, help 
me into the carriage, stepped in after me, The ot 
sprang upon the driver’s box, and the horses dar 
away, taking the road north; bat we soon turn 
and turned again, and [ had no ides of the direct 
in which we were going. 

We rode at a steady, fast trot. Once we pas 
through a large town, I was quite sure, for thou 
the streets were not paved, they were very good, a: 
somehow, I fancied there were houses on both sii 
the sireet;—we met two carriages then, also. Thi 
we left the town, and in something like an hour afte 
turned in somewhere, and drove along a gravel! 
approach, and then stopped. The whole ride } 
occupied about three hours, I should judge—and 1 
ing rapidly all the time. 

They led me up the steps—across a piazza, 1 
along a large hall, thickly carpeted, Up stairs 
went—noiselessly, for the thick, soft covering of 1’ 
stairs destroyed the sound. There was somethin, 
the atmosphere of the house which told me it wa 
luxurious house—an abode of great wealth, At 1 
they stopped and took the bandage trom my e) 
There was a heavily-carved oaken door directly 
front of me. 

* Go in there,” said my conductor, 

1 did as I was told, and they did not follow mo, 

A room of princely magnificence, dimly ligh 
from one or two burners in the chandelier, I co 
not tell what particular articles gave to the room 
appearance, but I had never dreamed of such splen 
of upholstery, such gorgeous hangings, such mar) 
lous mouldings and gildings. I thought the et 
somewhat oppressive. There seemed somet! 
Eastern—some oriental taste in this lavishness. 
faint, subtle perfume pervaded the apartme: 
hardly distinguishable after a few moments. 

On the table near the chandelier, stood a bird-: 
containing some bright-plumaged Southern bird 
opened sleepy eyes ut me, as I bent over it. I lo 
round for the person for whom I had been sent, 
as yet, I had seen no one, At the far end of the la 
room—made thus large by the opening of slid 
doors, in the dusky light, I saw a crimson drape 
bed. I turned up the light to a brighter flare, 
went toward the bed. There was an unwonted be 
my heart as I approached, but I could form no p: 
ble conjecture as to who it was whom I should « 


I passed round to where the curtains were low 









widely back. Idid not know until I sawher  . 


that I had certainly expected it to bea man whu 
should see. I repressed the exclamation that ro: 
iy lips, but I think a sudden pallor must | 

blanched my face as I suw Syrene, Deathly wi. 
with such large eyes—O, what a pang of dreu 

heartache I felt—for her and for Arthur! 

I took the thin, frail hand in mine, longing so . 
nestly to infuse some of my own strength and vit:. 
into the weak frame. She smiled in recogniti. 
me, and fuintly pressed my fingers. I thought J 
never seen her more bdeautiful—with that glor. 
evanescent beauty that seems to elude us and 1 
heaven even while we gaze. 

“Itis just and right that I should tell you,” 
said, ‘‘ that through your words I first learne: 
true religion—the religion of Christ. I could 
choose but believe, and believing,sincerely and ti .. 
it was impossible to pretend that I was still a Je. 
It is for belief in Christ that I am dying.” 

She paused, but I did not speak; I could no: 
command my voice. A horror came upon me 
listened to her last words. 

“ You have promised never to reveal anythin; 
trust in you. It was hard to die utterly ak . 
poisoned by my own kindred. O, no one know. 
bitterness of a Jew to a renegade! 1 have bee) 
terly in the power of my brothers—as complete. 
any slave of old was in the hands of the master. 1. : 
and indulgent in everything else, they were in 
able in this. Their sister should die rather tha., 
come a Christian.” 

She spoke slowly and with effurt, but I saw 
she wished to speak, and I would not interrupi 
I gave her u drink from the table near her, an. :. 
few moments she continued: 

“No power on earth could make me abjure ti : 
ligion so dear to me. Each day my brothers 
questioned me—but I have the same blood that 
in their veins—I could be firm as they—and I . 
not deny the truth. Now, when there is no ho, 
my life, they have, at last, granted my prayer 
you.” 

Another pause, but she seemed a little st: 
since swallowing the cordial. 

“There were two reasons why J wished to # 
—either one of which would have been powerfi 
is you who opened the door of truth te me—it 
who are the uncle of Arthur.” 

The unutterable tenderness of her tone 4 
spoke that name—the divine look in her eyes! 
my nephew ever recover from such a lose? A: 
he could not lose a love like that, only the \ 
presence, which is so unspeakably dear. 

I spoke to her as well as I could, from the fi 
of my heart, the profound mingling of joy and t 
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he saw the anguish of love,and doubt of her future, in 


the pride and fortitude of her nature. Her tone did 
not tremble in its music when she spoke again. She 
resolutely put trom her the gloom she feared. 

The two sat there until the gathering dusk warned 
them homeward. By the garden wall they paused 
for the farewell that was destined to be their last. 
The stars, just glittering in the heavens, wore sweet 
smiles ypon them—no cloud obscured the calm blue. 
The wind was only a musky breath of summer. 
Campbell held fast the slender hands that were so 
dear to him. : It was dreadfal to leave her. 

** Mine, always—always,” he murmured, with that 
look which his eyes could never give another. 

He could not know it was the last time he should 
éver see her—the last touch her lips should ever give 
him. He turned and walked rapilly down the path, 
not looking back, for fear he conid not go. 

Before the dawn had fully come the next day, he 
was sailing from the English shore. 





CHAPTER II. 


I now turn more particularly and exclusively to the 
pages of my own journal, I have made use of many 
entries in the journal of my nephew, and in my de- 
sire to portray correctly the characters of Arthur and 
Syrene, have woven those words with my own. 
About a week after the departure of Arthur, I dis- 
covered that Syrene had returned to her home in the 
vicinity of London. The.days sped on in the quiet 
routine of our life. We had received one letter from 
Arthur while on his way to Calcutta—then, at last, 
at the end of a year, another, saying, that in all 
probability he should arrange to leave the army, and 
come home before six months were out. It rejoiced 
my heart to hear it. I contidently looked forward to 
a happy future for him and his wife. Then would 
Syrene be remeved from the unhappy influences 
uuder which I knew she dwelt. 
It Was late one night, about a year after Arthur 
had left England; I was in my study much later than 
usual, having been engaged upon some theological 
work I was preparing. The study was in a semi-ile- 
tached wing of the house, so that it might be as re- 
tired as possible. I had just laid down my pen, and 
was thinking of retiring, when in the utter quiet of 
the night, there sounded a distinct rap on the outer 
door of the study—a door opening on to a narrow 
walk leading down through my garden into the road. 
The door was very rarely used by any one save my- 
self, and I was the more surprised on that account. 
I knew of no one ill in the parish who would be 
likely to send for me, but concluded that it was to 
visit some sick bed, as I walked down the stairs to 
the door. Two men stood waiting, and to my polite 
request to know what they wanted, one of them 
stepped nearer and asked permission for a short in- 
terview with me, as they could not very well state 
their errand there. 
Intensely surprised, I invited them into the house. 
By the light of my lamp, I saw they Were tall, ele- 
gantly formed, with well-trimmed dark hair and 
beard, and piercing dark eyes. Very handsome-men, 
and very gentlemanly. They appeared to me to be 
brothers. The one who had spoken, and who seemed 
to be chief speaker, declined my invitation to them 
to be seated.. He leaned carelessly against the man- 
tel, then asked if my name was not—mentioning my 
name. I bowed, and he continued: 
“T thought I had made no mistake. We came here 
to request you to visit a person who is very earnest in 
the desire to see you.” 

Though I felt there was something mysterious in 
the affair, I replied directly, “I will go.” 

He smiled a little incredulously, and remarked: 

“ But there are conditions,” 

“ Name them,” I said, a trifle impatiently. - 

“You are to be bli e t you step 
from your own door, the blind not to be removed un- 
til you have arrived at your destination; the same 
when you return. You are to promise that you will 
never reveal anything you shall see at the place 
where we shall take you.” 

“ Your request is absurd,” I said. ‘* We do not live 
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“1 do not fear harm,” I said—and I spoke truly. 


smile | {here was no earthly reason that they should do mé 
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injury—or allow it to be done. 
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“It is imperative that I go,” he said, at last. “I 
am ordered to rejoin my regiment, but [swear to you 
that I will sell my commission at the first opportuni- 
ty. 0, it kills me to go!” 

That voice of suffering love recalled to Syrene all 
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“Be it so, then,” responded the man. “ You will 
please prepare immediately to accompany us.” 

I went to my wife’s room and told her that I was 
called to visit a sick person—took my overcoat, and 
went back to my study where the two men awaited 
me. We walked down the path to the road, where 
was arichly appointed close carriage with a span of 
horses attached; the driver’s seat was vacant, and I 
instantly concluded one of the gentlemen was to 
drive, which conclusion was correct. 

“ Allow me,” said the man next me, and he deftly 
arranged a handkerchief over my eyes, and, helping 
me into the carriage, stepped in atter me. The other 
sprang upon the driver’s box, and the horses darted 
away, taking the road north; but we soon turned, 
and turned again, and [ had no idea of the direction 
in which we were going. 

We rode at a steady, fast trot. Once we passed 
through a large town, I was quite sure, for though 
the streets were not paved, they were very good, and, 
somehow, I fancied there were houses on both sides 
the street;—we met two carriages then, also, Then 
we left the town, and in something like an hour after, 
turned in somewhere, and drove along a gravelled 
approach, and then stopped. The whole ride had 
occupied about three hours, I should judge—and rid- 
ing rapidly all the time. 

They led me up the steps—across a piazza, and 
along a large hall, thickly carpeted. Up stairs we 
went—noiselessly, for the thick, soft covering of the 
stairs destroyed the sound. There was something in 
the atmosphere of the house which told me it was a 
luxurious house—an abode of great wealth. At lust 
they stopped and took the bandage trom my eyes. 
There was a heavily-carved oaken door directly in 
front of me. 

“ Go in there,” said my conductor. 

I did as I was tld, and they did not follow me, 

A room of princely magnificence, dimly lighted 
from one or two burners in the chandelier. I could 
not tell what particular articles gave to the room its 
appearance, but I had never dreamed of such splendor 
of upholstery, such gorgeous hangings, such marvel- 
lous mouldings and gildings. I thought the effect 
somewhat oppressive. There seemed something 
Eastern—some oriental taste in this lavishness. A 
faint, subtle perfume pervaded the apartment— 
hardly distinguishable after a few moments. 

On the table near the chandelier, stood a bird-cage 
containing some bright-plumaged Southern bird who 
opened sleepy eyes at me, as I bent over it. I looked 
round for the person for whom I had been sent, for, 
as yet, I had seen no one. At the far end of the large 
room—made thus large by the opening of sliding 
doors, in the dusky light, I saw a crimson draperied 
bed. I turned up the light to a brighter flare, and 
went toward the bed. There was an unwojited beat to 
my heart as I approached, but I could form no possi- 
ble conjecture as to who it was whom I should see. 

I passed round to where the curtains were looped 
widely back. Idid not know until I saw her face 
that I had certainly expected it to bea man whom I 
should see. I repressed the exclamation that rose to 
my lips, but I think a sudden pallor must have 
blanched my face as I saw Syrene. Deathly white, 
with such large eyes—O, what a pang of dreadful 
heartache I felt—for her and for Arthur! 

I took the thin, frail hand in mine, longing so ear- 
nestly to infuse some of my own strength and vitality 
into the weak frame. She smiled in recognition of 


me, and faintly pressed my fingers. I thought I had | 


never seen her more bdeautiful—with that glorious, 
evanescent beauty that seems to elude us and fly to 
heaven even while we gaze. 

“Itis just and right that I should tell you,” she 
said, ‘that through your words I first learned the 
true religion—the religion of Christ. I could not 
choose but believe, and believing,sincerely and truly, 
it was impossible to pretend that I was still a Jewess. 
It is for belief in Christ that I am dying.” 

She paused, but I did not speak; I could not yet 
command my voice. A horror came upon me as I 
listened to her last words. 

* You have promised never to reveal anything. I 
trust in you. It was hard to die utterly alonb— 
poisoned by my own kindred. O, no one knows the 
bitterness of a Jew toa renegade! 1 have been ut- 
terly in the power of my brothers—as completely as 
any slave of old was in the hands of the master. Kind 
and iadulgent in everything else, they were inexor- 
able in this. Their sister should die rather than be- 
come a Christian.” 

She spoke slowly and with effurt, but I saw that 
she wished to speak, and I would not interrupt her. 


I gave her u drink from the table near her, and in a’ 


few moments she continued: 

‘No power on earth could make me abjure the re- 
ligion so dear to me. Each day my brothers havo 
questioned me—but I have the same blood that flows 
in their veins—I could be firm as they—and I could 
not deny the truth. Now, when there is no hope for 
my life, they have, at last, granted my prayer to sec 
you.” 

Another pause, but she seemed a little stronger 
since swallowing the cordial. 

“There were two reasons why I wished to see you 
—either one of which would have been powerful. It 
is you who opened the door of truth to me—it is you 
who are the uncle of Arthur.” 

The unutterable tenderness of her tone as she 
spoke that name—the divine look in her eyes! Could 
my nephew ever recover fromm such a loss? And yet 
he could not lose a love like that, only the visible 
presence, which is so unspeakably dear. 

I spoke to her as well as I could, from the fullness 





in my soul, I told her of Arthur’s probable return. 
Since she had been ill she had received no letters 
from him, they having been interrupted by her 
brothers. There was a dying flash in her eyes as she 
thought of. his return—a wild, painful longing to wel- 
come him. 

“You cannot tell him that you have seen me; but 
O, comfort him!” she cried, her white hands clasped 
earnestly over that tumultuous, yet feeble, beating 
heart. 

Some dreadful rebellion rose for an instant in my 
heart; some fierce, human longing for justice, so 
fierce that it partook of revenge. 

In that Jewish house I prayed as I had never 
prayed before. The fervor of my soul went up to 
God. That prayer soothed me, as it did her, She 
hail struggled too long and too terribly not to feel the 
blessed rest of resignation which God sends to the 
weary. If she had not known Arthur, she could 
have left the world with only the sense of triumph 
and gladness A low knock at the Uoor by which I 
entered now sounded. 

“It is the signal for you,”’ she said. 

“God has blessed you,” I said, lowly, looking into 
the deep, dark eyes, and holding the thin hand in 
both my own. 

“* Farewell.” 

A murmured adieu, a thrilling glance which I shall 
always remember, and I left her. 

At the door I found one of the twomen. Silently 
we went out of the house and down to the carriage, 
I being blindfolded, previously. There were fresli 
horses, and we rode back even faster than we had 
come. We stopped, and I was let out the carriage. 
It was already quite light. It was not at my house, 
but some mile and a half away from it. 

“We are sorry to leave you here,” said my com- 
panion, “but it is nearer daylight than we auntici- 
pated; and it is not advisable tor us to take you 
home, as it might excite remark.” 

I stood silent, glal of the early release from their 
proximity. 

“Weare sure you will remember your promise,” 
he said, “ otherwise, it will not be well for you. Take 
this in tcken of our gratitude—as one gentleman 
offers a gift to another.” 

He held out a purse to me. It would have been 
impossible for me to have touched that money. 

I turned away. ‘Iwill not take the money. I 
have my own opinion about gentlemen.” 

“Very well. Good morning.” 

He entered the carriage, and it soon disappeared. 
I went home and into my study, not appearing to my 
family until dinner-time, though my wife came to 
see if I were ill, and to ask who had sent for me—but 
she did not discover. 

Dearly as I loved Arthur, I actually dreaded his 
coming home. Befure the six months were out he 
returned. He went to London first, to the known 
residence of Syrene. The family had moved many 
months before, it was not known where. The house 
was occupied by a strange Jewish family. Arthur 
was turning away, when the domestic, who had 
looked at him sharply, asked his name. 

“ Arthur Campbell.” 

“There was a letter left here a great while ago, for 
a man of that name.” 

The letter was given him. I have it befure me 
now. It was this: 


“The girl whom you love is dead. I, her brother, 
tell you so, and I swear it is true. I would save you 
the endless search you would otherwise commence.” 


Arthur came home to me with that letter. Some 
intuition told him it was true, and I was certain of it. 
I told him I had learned Syrene had been very ill— 
that I believed the letter. If ever my heart bled for 
any one, it was for him. Silently, without any out- 
ward demonstration he kept that sorrow in his heart, 
to wear at his life’s foundations. No more the care- 
less, tree lad of old—forever to be a man of grief and 
desolation, looking forward to the end of this life. 

It was not quite a year after his return, that he 
went one day to a hunt in a neighboring town. He 
rode incessantly, almost; it seemed the only way he 
could endure time. At sunset of that night, a car- 
riage stopped at our gate, and two or three men 
brought in Arthur, just in time for him to die in the 
arms of his adopted father; in time for me to see 
once more in his eyes the gleam of an old happiness; 
to hear his whisper: 

* At last, I go to her.” 

I could not but bless God that he had called him 
away. In the chase his horse had fallen and mortal- 
ly injured his rider. I knew Arthur thought his 
dear, old charger had at last done him the best ser- 
vice of all. i 

It is many years since then. I regarded my prom- 
ise long—with many doubts as to the strength of such 
a promise. At last I break it thus. 


GIVEN TO ALL TO DO GOOD, 
There are those who have a gentler and more 
bounded ministry, seemingly more limited at least, 
though, in reality, with an expansiveness which may 
bear it beyond many that are deemed the most ex- 
tensive, and that are the most conspicuous. She who 





bulrushes in which the infant Moses floated safely on 
the Nile, unknowingly but holily contributed her 
portion towards the splendid triumph of Israel’s 
emancipation from Egyptian bondage. Not less holy 
would have been her task, nor less divine her mission, 





of my heart, the profound mingling of joy and sorrow 


carefully and tenslerly constructed the little boat of 


had the child’s destiny been only to feed the tlocks of 
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My Affair with the Custom-House. 


BY MARY A, LOWELL, 





I.—THE RETURN HOME. 


. WE were returning from the Spice Islands. A 
pleasant voyage it had been to us all. My mate liad 
proved himself a social, cheery fellow; and his at- 
tachment to me had transcended that usually be- 
stowed upon the ‘old man,” as captains are usually 
called behind their backs, Cartwright never talked 
of any particular intimacy with me, nor boasted of 
my good opinion; but all could see how much he was 
attached to me. I valued him greatly. I knew him 
to be a true friend, an efficient officer, a kind, pleas- 
ant cofnpanion, and I was proud to introduce him to 
my brother commanders in foreign ports, and to see 
that they always recognized Robert Cartwright as 
their equal in refi t and intellect, if not in 
station. 

It was splendid summer weather, when we came, 
on the coast of New England. Our ship, the Timon, 
was bound to Boston—but, as the wind slackened 
away, we were forced to abandon the attempt till 
morning. My wife and Cartwright’s mother were 
both living in Marblehead; and we were both very 
glad to drop anchor for the night, and embrace the 
opportunity to see them, by rowing over in the boat. 

Both Cartwright and myself had an interest in the 
rich cargo; and,before I left the ship—as I prepared 
todo immediately, in order to go home for a few 
hours—he said to me: 

“T think, captain, this is too good an opportunity 
to be missed, of taking out our own spices and land- 
ing them here, when the night favors us.” 

“In plain words, Cartwright, you think we ought 
to smuggle them?” 

He blushed. 

* T did not call it so, sir.” 

“True—but then it amounts tothe same. No. I 
have never done it, and I cannot now.” 

“But who will be hurt, if youdo? And, besides, 
Captain Archer, did you not allow your wife, when 
she was with us, last voyage, to cut innumerable 
pieces of linen into sheets, and to trim all her clothes 
and handkerchiefs with the finest thread lace, to be 
taken off and sold when she returned home? What 
is the difference.” 

I confessed that it was the same principle, or, 
rather, want of principle; but I still begged him not 
to think of it. It would be running a risk, which I 
did not think it advisable to incur, and preferred to 
pay the duties, although they were then enormous, 
on such articles of commerce as we had on board. 

We began to talk of other things, while the boat 
was getting in readiness. Cartwright expressed 
anxiety to see his mother, whose burden of sorrow 
had been very heavy, in of the duct 
of his younger brother—a wild, dissipated fellow, who 
had no scruple in appropriating her hard savings to 
himself, whenever he could lay his hands upon any- 
thing in the shape of money or convertible goods. 

*“T. only hope that Ned is away from home,” said 
he, anxiously; “ else my own purse will have to 
suffer.” 

I left him in a few minutes, but, before I went, he 
again urged me to let him take the risk of landing 
some of our spices. 

“ Better not, Mr. Cartwright,” was my answer, as 
we glided off. 

I returned to the ship about twoin the morning, as 
I wanted to be ready to sailinto Boston harbor as 
early as possible in the morning; and I meaut to give 
Cartwright an opportunity to see his mother for an 
hour. 

When I went on board, he met me and said: 

“Twas fortunate to-night, captain. The spices are 
all landed, and safe in a warehouse belonging to oF 
uncle.” 

“ Ah! did I not warn you not to risk them?” 

_“ Yes sir, but, faith! I could not resist the tempta- 
tion. They have no right—these revenue ofticers— 

with a man’s private property. It is hard that we 
cannot make a small adventure to eke out our scanty 
wages, without being taxed for it.” 

“J know that is the opinion of very many ship- 
masters; but I have never done so, and this makes 
me have a feeling that I don't like. But, remember, 
this is the last and only time; and I hope nothing 
bad will come of it to you or myself.’? 

“ Nothing shall come of it to you, Captain Archer; 
you are not to blame for what I have done, and I 
trust you will not fret yourself about it.” 

“J will not, indeed, Cartwright,” I answered, as I 
made way for him to pass me, to go to the boat. 
«* Remember to come back early.” 

He resumed his usual cheerful manner, replying 
gayly to my charge, and L went to mycabin. Ido 
not know why I allowed my mind to rest upon the 
circumstance; but it did positively give me pain. I 
felt that [ had not forbidden Cartwright with suffi- 
cient force of authority. Altogether it was unpleas- 
ant to think of; and I would have given twice the 
amount of the property, if I could have recalled the 
event of the night. 

Cartwright came back sooner than I expected, look- 
ing decidedly blue. Whatever could have happened, 
1-could not imagine. I questioned him, and he told 
me that he was much disturbed, on landing, to find 
his brother Ned skulking about the wharf. 

When Ned saw him, he called out to him loudly, 
and in a jeering and half drunken tone: 











Jethro upon the pastures of Midian. 


“Well, Bob! got home again, I see. I have been 


watching operations to night. That was a fine haul 
of your captain’s. Our Marblehead custom-house 
officers were not wide awake; but come, Bob, l’m 
not going to keep the secret for you,mor Captain 
Archer, unless I am well-paid for it, by—’’ Cuart- 
wright tried to ridicule his suspicions; but he cried 
loudly, “* You don’t cheat me, Master Bob. I touched 
and smelled the bags and barrels. Nice little ven- 
ture for Captain Archer. He’ll make—let’s see—how 
much?” 

Cartwright pushed him away, saying: 

“Come, Ned, go home, and don’t worry our pvor 
mother. Idare say she has been awako all night, 
watching for you.” ~* 

“Tf she has, I shall tell her what a profitable job I 
have made of it. The custom-house gives one-half 
to the informer, don’t it? eh, Bob?” 

Cartwright went on his way, but could not escape 
the drunken fellow. He followed him, closely, to the 
house; and, finally, Robert was forced to give him 
money, in order to induce him, if possible,to keep the 
secret; promising him more, on his return home, if 
he woukl become steady and go to work. Ned pre- ' 
tended to consent to all these propositions; bat, after , 
all, his brother could not help feeling anxious, ' 

“T wish 1 had taken your advice, captain,” he said. 
‘Upon my word, [ am sorry that I had anything to 
do with it.” 

I tried to console the poor fellow; but he felt all the 
more sad, in thinking that, while trying todo mea 
service, one of his own tamily should undo it, and, 
perhaps, make lasting trouble for me. 

We laid aside all fear, however, in the excitement 
of our arrival in Boston and discharging our cargo— 
never, through the whole week, referring to the fact 
that we had incurred any unusual responsibility. At 
length, we were ready to go home, where he hoped 
to stay some months, as the Timon needed repairs, 





IL—THE DISCOVERY. 


I HAD been at home some hours, listening to all the 
details of Marblehead doings during my absence, 
when I was called to the door to see some person ask- 
ing forme. I was not surprised to see Cartwright, 
but vexed that he should use so much ceremony, as 
not to come in his usual free way. But, as the light 
from the hall lamp shone upon his face, I remarked 
the same worried expression upon it that had been 
there when he came back to the ship, the night of our 
arrival, 


calamity had happened at his home. 
“O, Captain Archer!” said the poor fellow, “1 am 
afraid that 1 have got you into trouble, after all.” 


“Come in, come in, Cartwright. Is it about the 


spices?” the thought just dawning upon my mind. 
“Yes sir. I cannot come in, I don’t want to talk 


about it before Mrs. Archer.” ‘ 


I opened a door leading into a small room, which I 
had formerly used as a sort of library or study,where 


I had taught navigation tosome young men, while | 
spending a winter on shore; among whom was Cart- ' 


wright himself. 

“Here is the old room, Robert. Now unburden 
yourself.” 

“ Well, captain, what I feared, has come to pass. 
Ned has been mad or foolish enough to go off and 
inform against us, and the custom-house officers 
have actually been to the warehouse, conducted by 
Ned, and have inspected the articles.” 

“Ts that all?” I said; quite relieved. ‘Well, we 
shall have to pay for it. Don’t trouble yourself about 
it, Bob. We shall live through it, I think.” 

“Of course, J shall, captain; but think of the con- 
sequences to you.” 


“Tome? Cartwright, you are bewildered. If you | 


run clear, I shall be sure to do so.” 
I must confess I was ignorant of what he could 
mean. I flattered myself that I was a pretty capable 


ship-master, although a young man; that I was com- | 


petent to take charge of aship and cargo, and dis- 
charge all the duties of my station. But I had never 
intended to become a smuggler, and had but a dim 
perception of the penalties attached. If I had ever 
thought, at all, upon the subject, I had fancied that 


anything of that nature could only involve a slight / 


tine. I made Cartwright understand that such was 
my impression. The poor fellow smiled, despite of 
his evident uneasiness. 

‘I know more than you do, captain, then. I know 
that you are liable to lose your rank as captain—li- 
able to a heavy fine—liable to imprisonment; and all 
through my blasted folly. But, there is one gleam of 
hope yet. Your own physician is one of the custom- 
house board—I wish they were alldrowned! bad luck 
tothem! It does seem as if he would tavor you, and 
he was the very one that Ned went to when he in- 
formed. I have a plan, too. J am not a captain, 
thank God! and cannot lose rank. Let me take the 
whole upon myself, say that the spices are all mine, 
and that you know nothing of their transfer.” 

“No, my good fellow! We wont make another 
wrong, when the first has made you so unhappy. 
Let it come where it belongs. I shall live through 
it, I fancy.” 

‘* But, captain, forgive me. I have seen Doctor 
Richardson and told him so, and he will wink at the 
matter. I know he will, from what he said.” 

“ Foolish fellow! but what did he say?” 

“He said, with that broad, good-natured smile of 
his, ‘ Tell Captain Archer, if 1 see him, I shall have 
to arrest him!’ Now, captain, you must go away; 
indeed you must. What is more natural than that 
you and Mrs. Archer should wish to make a journey, 





when you have been goneso long. Will you go, sir?” 


‘* What is it, old boy?” I asked, wondering if any | 
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I muttered somethirg about its being so deuced 
hard, for a man to be driven away from home just as 
he had arrived. 

“Better that than imprisonment! Better that 
than to be degraded in your profession! Captain, I 
tell you that I will go and drown myself to-night, if 
you don’t promise me that you will go away.” 

To relieve the poor fellow’s mind, I gave him a half 
promise. While 1 was letting him out, an old sea 
captain, who had been a stanch friend to my father 
when he was living, and had taken great interest in 
me, after his death, stepped up to the door. 

“I would like to see you, privately, Archer,” was 
his first salutation; and, forthwith, I took him into 
tie little room which seemed to-night to be the de- 
pository of secrets. I wondered what my Annie 
would think of this first night at home; and I stepped 
across the entry and spoke @ word or two, for I 
thought she might be uneasy. 

“My dear boy,” said Captain Harrison, kindly, 
“you have got yourself into a scrape which I must 
get you out of, if possible. You must not be ‘seen of 
men’ at present. Do many know that you have 
arrived?” 

“T have not seen a man whom I knew.” 

“Good! Just go up into one of your back cham- 
bers and stay there, until I come here again. Mind! 
you are not to come down stairs at all. Close the 
shutters up there, and hang up curtains to prevent 
people from seeing the lights, and keep away from 
the windows in the day time. When I am ready to 
come here, you must be ready to go with me. Now, 
don’t wait a moment. Good-night. 1 don’t want 
you to light me out.” * 

Well, here was a pretty thing todo. Just home 
from a voyage, and having to keep my room like an 
invalid! But I must obey orders, and Captain Har- 
rison was a man to be relied on—so I submitted to his 
decree; I ran up stairs and called to Annie to follow 
to the back chamber, where we held a council of war. 
Fortunately, there was not a soul in the house to be- 
tray my coming home; and Annie was one of the 
calm and composed sort of women, who would not 
show to any one, accidentally calling, that there was 
anything out of the usual course of events. I told her 
all, and she agreed that it was better to abide by our 
old friend’s advice. 

He came the next day, just at twilight, and ran up 
stairs to my room. I had begun to be tired of it, and 
was glad enough to see him, for poor little Annie had 
to leave me alone most of the time. 

“Well, Archer, 1 have arranged for you to go away 
with me to-night. I shall stay here until one o’clock, 
and I think no one will be out at that time, to see 
you. I havea brother, as you know, living about a 
mile from the main road. His house is retired, and 
he consents to take you asa boarder. You are to be 
Doctor Mitchell, a cousin of our family, from Balti- 
more. None of the family know who you really are, 
except my brother himself; and he will guard 
against any discovery. Here you cannot stay. You 
must elude Doctor Richardson’s sight. He is per- 
fectly friendly to you, but, of course, if he sees you, it 
will be his dufy to take you.” 

It was a bitter pill to swallow—to forsake my pleas- 
ant home so soon, before I had received the congrat- 
ulations of my friends and neighbors, and go among 
sheer strangers. To leave Annie, too, just as-I had 
come home. It was too bad; but I am not a man to 
quarrel long with destiny, and it seemed my destiny 
now to personate young Doctor Mitchell, of 
Baltimore. 

Annie did not cry when I left her that night ina 
lone house; but I learned from her, afterwards, that 
she wept until morning, not knowing what would be 
my fate. In the morning, she had to be questioned 
by her nejglibors, as to when she expected me; to 
which she could only answer that she did not know 
how soon I would get through my business. All 
seemed to think me still on board ship, and she, of 
course, did not contradict their suppositions. 

We met with no person during our nocturnal walk. 
I went to bed, but not’ to sleep. Thought was too 
busy for sleeping. I, actually, was on the point of 
getting up and running home; it seemed so foolish, 
80 witless for me to be there. I, who, before, had 

never feared the face of clay, to be hidden away, like 
@ guilty creature; why, it was absurd! So [ told 
Captain Harrison, when he entered my room the 
next morning and asked how I had slept. 

“Slept! how can a man sleep who is in such a 
ridiculous position as mine is?” I thundered forth, 
almost angrily, 

*O well, go and face them all, if you like!” he an- 
swered, a little touched, naturally, by my seeming 
ingratitude, 


mad, I believe, at the strange trap in which I find 
myself.” 

«QO, I know you don’t mean anything, old fellow,” 
he responded, now, heartily. ‘It is all right, and I 
don’t wonder at your feeling vexed, at all. I am go- 


kindly: 


“Don’t mind me, old friend,” I said. ‘Iam half 


but I had no appetite. I drank a cup of delicious | schooner, to Labrador; anywhere, anyhow, so that I 
coffee, and picked a partridge’s wing. The captain, 
being a great sportsman, was always supplied with | was unmanning me to endure. 
some such luxury. Margaret Harrison watched me, 
as I languidly played with my breakfast, and said, | Harrison softly entered the room. I jumped up and 


think this matter will be any serious annoyance to 
you; he told me so, this morning.” 

I had confided- my true name and position to the 
two girls before this, so I answered, without hesita- 
tion, “‘Thank you, Margaret. It has annoyed me 
much; but I will accept your version of it. And 
now, while I am absent, will yon go often to see 
Annie, and take the letters which I shall enclose to 
you for her?” . 

“Certainly, I will do so. I only wish that she 
could be with us, while you are gone; but I suppose 
she must be at home—at least, for the present.” 
Mary now ran into the room, saying that her 
mother was much worse, and Doctor Richardson 
must be sent for immediately. : 
“Then be sure to keep close, Captain Archer. 
Father would blame me severely, if I suffered him to 
see you.” 

I soon heard the doctor stepping in the room above. 
I locked the front door of the parlor. Through the 
other, the girls could have access to it, from the 
kitchen; and they promised to come in whenever 
they could leave their mother. 

Earlier than I expected, Captain Harrison return- 
“ed, in a carriage. He started when he saw the doc- 
tor’s vehicle at the gate, but hurried in, to say that 
there was no chance of his seeing me, if I would keep 
away from the windows. He left me to go up stairs. 
Mrs. Harrison continued quite ill, and the doctor 
stayed. 

When the captain came down, he told Margaret to 
bring me a lunch, and we would be off immediately. 
He then brought in an old coat, with small capes—a 
fashion of thirty years before—and a large white 
hat, with slouched brim, telling me it was my travel- 
ling apparel. 

Ridiculous! I wont put it on!” I exclaimed, 
“Yes, Archer, do asI bid you. Besides, it rains, 
and you are the invalid Doctor Mitchell, going to 
Gay’s Head, for your health, you know.” 

There was no resource but to obey, and I put on 
the shabby things. My own hat was, however, put 
into the carriage, which was now drawn around to 
the side door. 9 

We got in; I with my handkerchief at my face, as 
if 1 had toothache We turned out of the yard; and, 
at that very moment, Doctor Richardson walked 
across the front yard, facing us as we turned, and 
entered his carriage! i 
Either he did not or would not notice us—I never 
knew which; but Captain Harrison burst into a loud 
laugh, as the doctor rode off. 

* Almost nabbed!” he cried. ‘‘ How do you feel, 
Archer?” 

**O, not sick enough to call the doctor back,” I 
‘paid, very calmly. 

’ We went by a very retired back road to Farmer 
Harrison’s. I had exchanged my hat and thrown 
off the obnoxious coat, before we reached the house. 
I was warmly greeted by the farmer, as his cousin, 
and introduced to my young lady cousins, who re- 
ceived me with a generous hospitality that would 
have been delightful at any other time. I felt badly 
when Captain Harrison left us, but I knew he was 
needed at home. , 


Ill.—AT GAY’S HEAD. . 


Ir was not many hours before I felt quite at ease 
with the warm-hearted farmer and his equally 
warm-hearted daughters, who devoted themselves to 
my comfort and amusement. Encouraged by their 
gentle sympathy for my supposed ill health, 1 talked 
to them of my wife. It was something that I could 
speak of her; and they did not ask me if she resided 
in Marblehead or Baltimore. 

1 wrote her next morning, enclosing it to Captain 
Harrison, and was glad to receive an immediate 
answer. 

Does it only take a day for letters to come from 
Baltimore?” asked curious little Kate Harrison, 
when I incautiously said: 

“TI have heard from my wife, and she is delighted 
to hear that I have arrived safe.” 

It had come losed to the captain, and he had 
mailed it at Marblehead, addressed to “Doctor Wil- 
liam Mitchell, Gay’s Head,” where asmall post-office 
had recently been established. 

“It probably came by express mail,” said her 
father, noticing my confusion. 

I was more careful after that. There was no need 
of secrecy with the family, further than that the 
girls often went to town, and might inadvertently 
mention my real name to some one who would work 
mischief. 

The captain came down every week and brought 
the news, with letters and papers from Annie. The 
rest of the time, we played chess in my chamber; 
(remember I was an invalid, and did not leave my 
room!) and sometimes Nellie Harrison would bring 
her guitar and play for me, while Kate sang the 
sweetest ballads she knew. 

But it was weary, idling thus. I tired of it, terri- 
bly. I do not think I would have endured it many 
days longer, but should inevitably have gone to Doc- 
tor Richardson, and dared him to do his worst. I 
did not care much whether I should go to sea as 
commander of a great ship, or cook of a fishing 





could throw off this lazy, skulking sort of life, which 
I was playing chess with Nellie, when Captain 


greeted him, looking in his face for the news I dared 








. 


“Cheer up, Captain Archer! Father does not | not ask for, 





“ You are a pretty fellow, sir—playing with wooden 

blocks with a girl, when your wife has her trunks 

packed to go to sea.” 

I stared at him, supposing him insane. 

*O, you may stare! Mrs. Archer has all her silk 

dresses and furbelows pinned up in towels—I saw 

them myself—and she is going to London. Do you 

suppose she is going to stay where she is, when you 

treated her so badly, and ran off from her in that 

shabby manner?” 

“Uncle,” interpolated Kate, “have you been to 

Baltimore and seen Cousin William’s wife? and who 
is Mrs. Archer, pray, that he ran away from? 

Explain!” 

“Yes, explain, uncle!” cried Nellie. 

“TI will, my little dears. Know, then, that this 
fellow is animpostor. He is not your cousin, unless 
you mean to adopt him, as Margaret and Mary have 
done. He is Captain Archer, late of the Ship Timon; 
but in consequence of a little infringement of mar- 
itime law that’ you ladies would not understand, he 
felt it his duty to assume the name of our far-off 
cousin, Doctor Mitchell. His wife is not in Baltimore, 
but in Marblehead, where she has mourned the ab- 
sence of her spouse, until last evening, when she 
began to show a little proper resentment. So she is 
packing up, to go to London in the steamer, to-mor- 
row noon. She sends free pardon to her recreant 
husband, and offers him the station of mate on board 
the ship Grand Turk, now lying there waiting for 
officers, to sail for Calcutta and a market.” 

“O, how pleasant!” cried Kate. But Nellie’s eyes 
drooped. 

* Shameful, I say, pncle! Shameful, to impose 
upon us! I shall go and tell father never to open 
his doors again, to such cheating, false—” 

She burst out crying, with the last word. I feared 
I was wholly disgraced in her eyes; but we managed 
to bring her around to forgive us, but “ never to 
think it right.” 

“No, dear Nellie, it was not right; and since you 
forgive me now, I solemnly promise you never to 
commit such a wicked thing again.” 

The farewell words were spoken. I had to resume 
the hateful disguise once more, and we set out for 
home. Captain Harrison told me that Hall and 
Harmon had applied to him to find a captain for the 
Grand Turk, and he bad written that one would be 
ready for Wednesday’s steamer. He had told my 
wife that she would undoubtedly be permitted to 
accompany me, and he had made that stipulation 
with the owners. He had arranged that we should 
start from his house in the early train, all the bag- 
gage being deposited in the freight house the evening 
previous. Thus he had attended to the most minute 
particulars, saving me every trouble. 

Do you know where Cartwright is?” I said. 

“Cartwright went up this morning, ready to go as 
your mate.” 

I could not speak my thanks, but I wrung the old 
captain's hand till he cried, “‘ Hold off, Archer!” 

We drove into Captain Harrison’s back gate, and, 
just as we did so, whom should we see but Doctor 
Richardson, emerging from his own chaise! 

“By George!” exclaimed the captain, as we turned 
up to the back door, thus escaping his great black 
eyes, ‘I had forgotten that my wife told me, this 
morning, that she had called him to attend to Mar- 
garet’s eyes. I did not dream of his coming this 
afternoon. And your wife here, too! Well, Mary 
will have discretion enough to hide her.” 

He pushed me into the dark spare parlor, and went 
in to see the doctor. He came back, laughing. 

“Doctor Richardson asked me, plumply, who was 
the man who rode up with me; and I told him he 
was a poor fellow who had been on a farm, and was 
going on to Salem, and I had given him a lift along. 
I hope we shall get rid of you to-morrow; for I am 
tired of inventing stories. I suppose you know that 
your spices are contiscated to the government.” 

“Hang the spices!” Where’s my wife?” 

“In the kitchen, helping Mary get supper tor you,” 
he replied. 

The next morning, we were in the cars at five, 
arriving in Boston before the city idlers were up. At 
nine, I was in the merchant’s counting-room, where 
the arrangements four my voyage were completed. 
At twelve, I was on board the steamer, with my wife 
and Cartwright; two happy creatures, if I might 
judge by their smiling faces. 


IV.—HOME AGAIN! 


“NOTHING more ever came of my unfortunate mid- 
night visit to. Marblehead. Cartwright has been 
commander of a tine ship for three years. His un- 
lucky wight of a brother has gone to a drunkard’s 
grave, and his mother, though naturally sad at his 
death from such a cause, is peacefully enjoying a 
home with her son Robert. 


the Harrisons, futher, mother, and the pretty daugh- 
ters—our Guy Head cousins,” and they expect an 
annual visit from us. At these reunions, the autum- 
nal cheer abounds, and the old farmhouse rings with 
mirth ayd glee. 

I am no longer asailor. I have a pretty gem ofa 
cottage, where the sea washes the stones of my gar- 


this day, the very word “smuggler” dyes my old 





Our house is often enlivened with the presence of 


den wall. I am rich enough to live easy, with no 
temptation to secrete contraband goods. My one 
unfortunate adventure cured me forever; and to 


cheek with a blush of genuine shame—and Margaret 
Harrison, who is with us almost constantly, ex- 
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Piles of amber, crimson and gold, 

Clouds, whose wondrous beauty can never be told— 
Wave upon wave illumine the west, 

Where the radiant sun is sinking to rest. 


Over the hilltop a gleam of light 

Tinges the earth with glory bright, 

The green trees glow with bans of gold, 

And a gleaming yellow is the dark brown mold. 


The old barn glistens in raiment gay, 

While the’ swallow twitters its good-night lay ; 
And above the dusty panes, now glittering bright, 
The hanging cobwebs are threads of light. 


O, gloriously beautiful, goldenly bright! 

All nature is teeming with glowing light! 
While fieecy clouds prison the lingering beams, 
And fling us beauty in radiant gleams. 


Now sombre purple and dusky shade 

Are slanting athwart the verdant glade; 

And the sunbeams creep with laggard gait 
Towards the hill where iingers a loitering mate, 


There's a moaning sound ‘mong the leafy trees, 
As toey lightly sway to the gentle breeze; 
While droning insects, with murmuring lay, 
Slowly chant the requiem of the dying day. 


Borne by the hour, our lone thoughts soar 

To the radiant home where all sorrow is o'er— 
To that blissful “land of pure delight,"’ 

Where day shall ne’er give place to night. 
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BY KATE PUTNAM. 


“You actually believe in ghosts! Let me look at 
you, I never heard of such a thing before.” 

And Lou Barrington scanned Allie Duncan with 
the air of one who indeed had found a curiosity. 

“ Yes,” answered Allie, ina somewhat fearful voice, 
at the same time looking apprehensively around, as if 
she stood in momentary awe of seeing the cheerful 
sunshine burn brimstone blue, and a sheeted spectre 
arise from the shade of every rustic pillar that sup- 
ported the piazza. ‘ Yes, I do believe in ghosts.” 

Three gentlemen smoking on the further end of 
the veranda, threw away their cigars, and joined the 
young ladies, having overheard the loud exclamation 
of Lou Barrington, and feeling a decided interest in 
the subject under consideration. 

All three were young men; Walden Bourne, a 
handsome fellow, with big black eyes, and hair, and 
moustache—and, some whispered, temper to corre- 
spond, but nevertheless, good-hearted, and a general 
favorite; Ford Grafton, his antipodes in all save per- 
sonal beauty, blue-eyed and fair-haired, with face 
and head of that type which brings out the common- 
place in others, as might be seen by contrasting him 
with Harry Marsh, the last, and, shall I say it?— 
least of the trio; a young man distinguished for 
champagne-suppers, fast horses, unlimited card- 
playing and some deficiency of brains, yet withal 
moving in good society, and eminently a person to 
know. 

As they approached, Allie cast a reproachful glance 
at Lou, whose demure innocence was really edifying. 

“You have come just in time,” she said, address- 
ing no one in particular, ard the three gentlemen in 
general; ‘‘ you have come just in time to hear Allie 
repeat a thrilling ghost-story, for she declares she 
believes in them, and of course has some foundation, 
probably in a personal experieuce. When was it, 
where was it, how was it, Allie?” 

That young lady blushed and pouted to have so 
many eyes simultaneously directed at her; then, the 
ghastly terror returning, again she glanced nervously 
about, for her curly head was filled to overilowing 
with superstition. ‘ 

“Ten to one, Miss Lou,” said Harry Marsh, who 
could not well speak without drawing his illustrations 
from the turf or the gaming-table, “ten to one, you're 
not afraid of anything, whether spiritual or substan- 
tial, as my philosophy used to have it.” 

“Of course not,” laughed Lou, “and why in the 
name of common sense should any one be? And on- 
ly to think of this foolish little creature, who no 
doubt dreads her owu shadow, or to be alone in the 
dark! 

“Her shadow! why ’twouldn’t be large enough to 
be perceptible. I’d a5 soon think of mentioning a 
humming-bird’s shadow!” said Walden Bourne, 
looking down at Allie Duncan, who, by dint of stand- 
ing on tiptoe, might perhaps come within half a foot 
of his shoulder, and whom, partly in consequence of 
her diminutive size, partly because she was such a 
pretty, simple, little thing, every one treated like a 
child. Nevertheless she held in her childish keeping 
more hearts than she could well reckon, and among 
them those of Walden Bourne and Ford Grafton; 
| which perhaps explained their following her like 
puppets pulled by a string, as teasing, Lou Barring- 
ton declared. 

“ Now, Allie,” exclaimed Lou, impatiently, “aren’t 
you ashamed to keep us waiting! Come, little Queen 
Mab, was it a gigantic grasshopper or a furious bum- 
ble-bee which threatened your majesty?” 

Yes, Miss Allie, what was it? wont you tell me?” 





changes a wicked smile with my wife. 


said Walden Bourne, persuasively, with a slight em- 
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ing away—shall be busy all the furenoon, but will 
return at noon and take you to my brother’s house. 
Meantime, go down to the spare parlor, and my 
girls will take care of you; but my wife is not at all 

well, this morning, s0 you must excuse her,” 
‘*T went down to a luxurious breakfast of broiled 
birds, salmon, and all the delicacies of the season; 
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phasis on the pronoun, sufficient, however, to mal 
Ford Grafton cast upon him as black a look as hi: 
blue eyes were capable of bestowing. 

“Why yes,” said Allie, softening suddenly; “I 
tell you if there was anything to tell, but it was oni, 
this, Lou and I were talking, and she told me I loo}, 
ed as pale asif I had seen a ghost, and I said, « 
please do not speak so, and she asked me if I beliey 
in them, and I said yes, and then you came, and shv : 
been teasing me ever since—” 

“And, and, and!” interrupted Lou Barringto 
“ what a pitiable case! And one more ‘ and ’—you 
the most superstitious little goose in creation,” 

“Tf you call me names, I'll go into the house,” ga: : 
Allie, indignantly, 

“There, there! so I would! only something mig! 
happen to it. Something always does to little fol, 
that go off in a pet.” 

“Something always does to such adepta in teasin ; 
as you, Miss Barrington,”’ said Bourne, with a laugh 
then, turning to Allie, “ Don’t mind her; she’s onl) 
trying to frighten you, but I wont allow her. Ther. 
are no such things as ghosts. Wont you believe me 

Again the slight emphasis, and again a black low + 
from Ford Grafton, who held himself apart from :.., 
absurd a conversation. ; 

“ You’re my very best friend, I know,” exclaim: 
Allie, impulsively; ‘“‘and I’d believe you sooner th: 
any one else;” whereupon Mr. Bourne looked pr: 
tectingly down at her, and darted a queer little low: 
at Grafton from his black eyes. 

“But then,” added Allie, after a little hesitation, 
“though to be sure I never saw one, there are + 
many stories of their appearance, which must }.. 
true, that I may see one at any time,” concludi: 
with a shudder, that brought Bourne a trifle neare: 
He felt half tempted to frighten her, but, seeing th 
these foolish fears were no laughing matter to her, 
not only refrained from any aggravation, but ve , 
considerately attempted to dispel them. In t) 
laudable endeavor Harry Marsh joined, Lou Barri: 
ton laughing heartily, meanwhile, and Ford Graft: ; 
sulkily silent, affecting great interest in a carria.. 
passing on the high-road, some rods distant. 

But all argument failed to convince Allie Dunc: «: 
that her bete noir was imaginary. From childhov:: 
when her nurse had filled her ears with tales of + : 
pernatural events, she had been the most supers. 
tious little creature living. Everything had its ©): 
nificatior, its omen. Not adog could bark, nor :: 
bird peck on the window, nor that harmless lit: 
insect, the death-watch, sound its tick-tick in tt: 
walls, but it straightway sent little Miss Allie into 
preternatural solemnity, 

Ford Grafton, tiring of the monotonous occupati: ‘ 
of gazing after a carriage, and stroking the heau . 1 
his little terrier, here joined in the conversation. 

“There,” said Lou, who ordinarily disliked hi .. 
but greatly respected his reasoning powers, “t!. 
Oracle is going to speak. I hope he may convin. 
you, Allie, for I have lost all patience with you.” 

‘Miss Barrington,” said Grafton, gravely, “I «:: 
sorry to say that I could not convince her, as my ::: 
gument would only strengthen her belief.” 

Chorus of astonished voices: “What! you beli: ..- 
in ghosts!” and an amazed “ By Jove!” from Ha) : 
Marsh, y 

“*T certainly believe in the supernatural,” rep!) -! 
Ford Grafton, with undisturbed composure, des; 
the dawning frown on the forehead of Walden Bourn :: 
“In every age, we have, I think, sufficient evide: «: 
that not only are such things possible, but that th. 
have actually occurred, Don’t understand me to +:: 
that they are frequent, or that I credit one th: 
sandth part of the rubbish that has been said or w: 
ten about them, but simply that superstition is 
natural an instinct as love or hate, and as we 
founded.” 

Lou Barrington’s eyes were like saucers; A 
Duncan was trembling, Bourne angry, and Ha 
Marsh “deuced bored,” as he would have phra 
it, for the existence or non-existence of the supern | 
ural element was, to him, a matter of supreme | 
difference, 

“This element,” continued Grafton, who ha « 
profound disbelief of what he was saying, but certs: 
reasons, nevertheless, fur his argument, “ has exis: 
in every age. No nation has been free from it. ‘J 
witchcraft of the colonial day had as solid a foun 
tion of truth as the spiritualism of the present.” 


“Just about!” interposed Walden Bourne, | 


Grafton went on, unmoved. 


“Where once there were magicians, we now h:.: 
mediums and fortune-tellers; most of whom are. 


course Charlatans, but I hardly see how a rati: 


mind can entertain a doubt that a small proport 


really have the insight which they claim. Now, |: 
instance,” he continued, looking at Allie, on wh: 
no word was lost, but who sat with her eyes rive 

in an awful fascination upon his face, “ there 

in this very place, an old woman whom the villa; . 
style ‘Marm Woodbury,’ who professes fortune-t: i 
ing, and who is said actually to be able to foretell 
future, having predicted many events which h 
afterwards transpired. 


Looking up, ibe speaker experienced no smal) 


noyance to see that Allie, with very pale cheeks, 
drawn up nearer to Walden Bourne, who, with his 
figure and broad shoulders, certainly looked as 
could strength avail, he might protect one from 
danger, supernatural or otherwise. 


“* Have you ever seen this sibyl?” inquired Lou, 


credulously, of Mr. Grafton. 


“* Yes, I saw her yesterday, washing clothes in»: 


of the most picturesque places I was ever iu. 
contrast annoyed me so, that I inquired whose hi 
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phasis on the pronoun, sufficient, however, to make 
Ford Grafton cast upon him as black a look as his 
blue eyes were capable of bestowing. 

“Why yes,” said Allie, softening suddenly; ‘I'd 
tell you if there was anything to tell, but it was only 
this, Lou and I were talking, and she told me I look- 
ed as pale asif I had seen a ghost, and I said, O, 
please do not speak so, and she asked me if I believed 
in them, and I said yes, and then you came, and she’s 
been teasing me ever since—” 

“And, and, and!” interrupted Lou Barrington; 
** what a pitiable case! And one more ‘ and ’—you’re 
the most superstitious little goose in creation.” 

“Tf you call me names, I’ll go into the house,” said 
Allie, indignantly. 

“There, there! so I would! only something might 
happen to it. Something always does to little folks 
that go off in a pet.” 

‘Something always does to such adepts in teasing 
as you, Miss Barrington,”’ said Bourne, with a laugh; 
then, turning to Allie, ‘‘ Don’t mind her; she’s only 
trying to frighten you, but I wont allow her. There 
are no such things as ghosts. Wont you believe me?” 

Again the slight emphasis, and again a black look 
from Ford Grafton, who held himself apart from so 
absurd a conversation. 

“You’re my very best friend, I know,” exclaimed 
Allie, impulsively; ‘‘and I’d believe you sooner than 
any one else;” whereupon Mr. Bourne looked pro- 
tectingly down at her, and darted a queer little look 
at Grafton from his black eyes. 

“But then,” added Allie, after a little hesitation, 
**though to be sure I never saw one, there are so 
many stories of their appearance, which must be 
true, that I may see one at any time,” concluding 
with a shudder, that brought Bourne a trifle nearer. 


| 

| 
.| He felt half tempted to frighten her, but, seeing that 
these foolish fears were no laughing matter to her, he 
not only refrained from any aggravation, but very 
considerately attempted to dispel them. In this 
laudable endeavor Harry Marsh joined, Lou Barring- 
ton laughing heartily, meanwhile, and Ford Grafton 





sulkily silent, affecting great interest in a carriage 
passing on the high-road, some rods distant. 

But all argument failed to convince Allie Duncan 
that her bete noir was imaginary. From childhood, 
when her nurse had filled her ears with tales of su- 
pernatural events, she had been the most supersti- 
tious little creature living. Everything had its sig- 
nificatior, its omen. Not adog could bark, nor a 
bird peck on the window, nor that harmless little 
insect, the death-watch, sound its tick-tick in the 
walls, but it straightway sent little Miss Allie into a 
preternatural solemnity. 

Ford Grafton, tiring of the monotonous occupation 
of gazing after a carriage, and stroking the head of 
his little terrier, here joined in the conversation. 

“Phere,” said Lou, who ordinarily disliked him, 
but greatly respected his reasoning powers, “the 
Oracle is going to speak. I hope he may convince, 
you, Allie, for I have lost all patience with you.” 

“ Miss Barrington,” said Grafton, gravely, “I am 
sorry to say that I could not convince her, as my ar- 
gument would only strengthen her belief.” 

Chorus of astonished voices: ‘‘ What! you believe 
in ghosts!” and an amazed “ By Jove!” from Harry 
Marsh. ’ 

**T certainly believe in the supernatural,” replied 
Ford Grafton, with undisturbed composure, despite 
the dawning frown on the forehead of Walden Bourne. 
“In every age, we have, I think, sufficient evidence 
that not only are such things possible, but that they 
have actually occurred. Don’t understand me to say 
that they are frequent, or that I credit one thou- 
sandth part of the rubbish that has been said or writ- 
ten about them, but simply that superstition is as 
natural an instinct as love or hate, and as well- 
founded.” 

Lou Barrington’s eyes were like saucers; Allie 
Duncan was trembling, Bourne angry, and Harry 
Marsh ‘‘deuced bored,” as he would have phrased 
it, for the existence or non-existence of the supernat- 
ural element was, to him, a matter of supreme in- 
difference. 

“This element,” continued Grafton, who had a 
profound disbelief of what he was saying, but certain 
reasons, nevertheless, for his argument, “ has. existed 
in every age. No nation has been free from it. The 
witchcraft of the colonial day had as solid a founda- 
tion of truth as the spiritualism of the present.” 

“Just about!” interposed Walden Bourne, but 
Grafton went on, unmoved. 

“Where once there were magicians, we now have 
mediums and fortune-tellers; most of whom are, of 
course charlatans, but I hardly see how a rational 
mind can entertain a doubt that a small proportion 
really have the insight which they claim. Now, for 
instance,” he continued, looking at Allie, on whom 
no word was lost, but who sat with her eyes riveted 
in an awful fascination upon his face, ‘there is, 
in this very place, an old woman whom the villagers 


danger, supernatural or otherwise. 

“* Have you ever seen this sibyl?” inquired Lou, in- 
credulously, of Mr. Grafton. 

“Yes, I saw her yesterday, washing clothes in one 
of the most picturesque places I was ever in. The 





were a fool to trump your own trick. Bourne stands 


—so called par courtesie, as it is only a hovel—it was 
by Elton Brook, and was informed that ‘Marm 
Woodbury’ lived there.. Asking further, I was told 
that she ‘knew a sight, aud could tell fortunes,’ So, 
Miss Lou, if you wish for a sibylline leaf we will go 
there this afternoon. Miss Allie, I suppose would 
hardly dare to venture.” 

Now, of all things, Allie longed yet feared to have 
her fortune told, as Ford Grafton very well knew, for 
she had been fairly in a quiver ever since the subject 
was mentioned. 

So it was arranged that Mr. Grafton should accom- 
pany Miss Barrington, and her friend, Miss Duncan, 
to the house by Elton Brook, on thatvery afternoon, 
the time having been carefully chosen by Ford, who 
happened to be aware that a previous engagement 
would prevent Walden Bourne from forming one of 
the party. 

‘Wont it be fun enough, Allie!” exclaimed the 
former, ‘‘ but come, it’s time to dress for dinner.” 
And the ladies left the piazza; whereupon Walden 
Bourne found the company uncongenial, and depart- 
ed also. 

** Confound it, Grafton!” said Harry Marsh, “ you 


twenty pegs higher than you in little Duncan’s esti- 
mation, all through your frightening her, take my 
word for it.” 

“Your wisdom is as infallible as your vocabulary 
is select.’”? And Ford Grafton turned on his heel with 
a contemptuous smile, as he could well afford to do, 
possessing twenty times the cleverness of Harry 
Marsh. 

The latter gentleman, left alone, gazed after his 
companion with a ‘“‘ whew,” and took out another 
cigar. His solitary smoke was enlivened with medi- 
tations oddly mingled, concerning the disposition to, 
shy manifested by his tandem leader, the points in 
his last game of euchre, and the twinkling feet and 
altogether bewildering “style” of Lou Barrington. 
In which profitable reverie we will leave him. 

The afternoon found the trio at “Marm Wood- 
bury’s ’ miserable hovel, undeserving the name of 
“house,” with which it was dignified by her neigh- 
bors. Ford Grafton was cool and self-possessed, as 
usual, Allie all a-tremble, with blended fear and ex- 
citement, while Lou, animated by the spirit of frolic, 
was on the qui vive for the fun of the adventure. 
That fun, however, sg far as concerned herself, prov- 
ed rather small, for, before uttering a single predic- 
tion, the grim seeress required a solemn vow that her 
oracle should be implicitly obeyed, a vow which sen- 
sible Lou had no notion of taking. So, the fortune- 
teller and her visitor being equally obstinate, the 
latter was forced to content herself with the prospect 
of listening to the recital of Allie’s destiny. Here 
again, however, she was doomed to disappointment; 
for, although that little lady did not hesitate to vow 
the performance of something to which she felt cer- 
tain the fates would compel her, the sibyl, mysterious 
beyond most of her weird sisterhood, would not re- 
peat the fortune aloud, according to the common 
fashion, but, after closely scanning Allie’s pretty 
palm with many unintelligible mutterings, very se- 
cretly wrote something upon a slip of paper which 
none were allowed to see. Enclosing the paper in a 
sealed envelope, she gave it to Allie with instructions 
to read it exactly one year from that day, until which 
time no mortal eye, not even her own, must rest upon 
it. Then, reminding the half-frightened child of the 
vow of obedience, she dismissed her visitors. 

‘* Well, Mr. Bourne, would you like to know the 
result of our call on Mr. Grafton’s famous sibyl!” 
exclaimed Lou Barrington, who, ever since their re- 
turn, had been grumbling over her disappointment. 

“ Ofall things,” replied that gentleman, who did, 
indeed, look genuinely interested. ‘‘I was meditat- 
ing the propriety of asking some particulars, but was 
afraid of frightening Miss Allie, she looks so pale.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what she has to look pale 
about,” rejoined Lou, impatiently, ‘ unless ’twas the 
sight of such a vision of dirt and ugliness as one can’t 
expect to see twice in a lifetime! As for anything 
more, why, ’twas a complete imposition.” 

“You forget, Miss Barrington,’’ interposed Ford 
Grafton from behind the pillar where he was loung- 
ing, watching the deepening shadows, ‘‘that you 
cannot claim anything at her hands, as you would 
not agree to follow her directions.” 

‘Who, that had seen her, would!” exclaimed the 
young lady, contemptuously. ‘Surrender my will 
to such a creature as that? No indeed, Mr. Grafton, 
not I!” 

‘©O, Miss Lou, I have not the slightest-intention of 


ed that she would not shine in polite society, but, af- 
ter all, what does that prove? I believe it is not up- 
on record that those most distinguished for super- 
natural gifts have been conspicuous for either beauty 
or elegance.” 

‘“*O, that’s all very well for argument, ” said Lou, 
who had listened, impatiently, to his specious words, 
“but do you mean to say, Mr. Grafton, that you 
yourself actually believe it in the power of that low, 
ignorant creature to foretell Allie’s future, as she 
pretended to do?” 

Out of his shadow Grafton cast a glance at Allie 
Duncan, whose face, revealed by the moonlight, was 
strained and eager, while her eyes were opened wide 
in anticipation. Béting a smile into the corner of his 
moustache, he answered, gravely: 

“As you know, Miss Lou, I had no better opportu- 
nity than yourself for judging of the probability of 
this special prediction, but that the prophecy, what- 
ever it may be, contained in that paper will be ful- 





contrast annoyed me so, that I inquired whose house 





defending the woman’s personal appearance. Grant- | 


a third person? Ask Miss Allie what she herself 
thinks.” 

Whereat, Allie, being set upon vigorously, was 
heard at length in a very tremulous tone to declare 
her faith that the prediction embodied in the mysteri- 
ous paper would every word cometrue, Upon which 
Lou lost all patience, and accepting Harry Marsh’s 
oft-urged invitation, went off for a moonlight drive, 
in the course of which she was to tell his fortune. 
Presently Ford Grafton, feeling, perhaps, tolerably 
sure of his game, did not care’ to follow it up too 
closely, rose and sauntered into the house, saying, 
with a supercilious smile, as he passed Walden 
Bourne: 

“T will leave you to try your arguments with Miss 
Duncan, Bourne. I trust you may be successful.” 
The tone, and the slight emphasis upon certain 
words, left nodoubt of the double meaning of this 
innuendo. Bourne looked after him with an ex- 
pression seeming to indicate that the arguments he 
would incline to try with him were more forcible than 
pleasant. Then he turned to Allie. 

“Now, Miss Allie, you are going to tell me your 
fortune, aren’t you?” 

0, I don’t know it myself,” she replied. 

** What, do you really mean that you haven’t look- 
ed at that paper yet?” 

‘Of course not,” with simple astonishment. 
“Then we'll read it together. Perhaps there’s 
something about me in it, you know, Miss Allie?” 
But, unheeding this hint, Allie shrank back, 
alarmed by the thought of disobeying the fortune- 
teller’s directions. 

“What, wont you trust me?” said Bourne, re- 
proachfully. 

But Allie, very pale, begged him not to urge her to 
what she dared not do. 

“At least let me see the outside.” 

And, with many injunctions, she drew from her 
pocket the treasure, which she placed in his hand. 
Of course his solicitations began again, and, with the 
paper in his grasp, he commenced a serious expostu- 
lation upon the folly and danger of a belief in such 
absurdities. But, pettishly snatching it from him, 
she restored it to her pocket, and ran up stairs, with- 
out bidding him good-night. 

Walden Bourne sat a few moments where she had 
left him, engaged in some deep meditation, then, 
rising, turned to enter the house. He had not taken 
two steps, however, when something gleaming white 
in the moonlight arrested his attention. Stooping, 
he picked up what proved to be the identical paper 
containing Allie Duncan’s fortune, which she had 
snatched from him three minutes before, and which, 
missing her pocket, had evidently failen unperceived 
to the ground. 

The young man sat down again, to consider this 
new development. His wish to read the paper had 

arisen from far more than mere curiosity. Some~ 
thing in Ford Grafton’s look, tone and manner had 
already excited his suspicion, and, knowing how easi- 
ly Allie’s superstitious fears could be played upon, he 
fancied that there might have been foul play in con- 
nection with this fortune-telling expedition, conduct- 
ed with secrecy and caution so unusual. In his hand 
he held the key to solve this mystery, and, after due 
deliberation, he did not find it consistent with his 
honor, scrupulous as it was, to cast aside the means 
of saving this simple child from the toils of an adver- 
sary 80 unequally matched as wily Ford Grafton. So, 
without further ado, he opened the envelope, the seal 
yielding readily, and, with darkening brow, read, by 
the aid of the clear moonlight, the following lines, 
written in a hand, which, though feigned, he recog- 
nized as Ford Graflon’s: 


“Alice Underwood Duncan,—You have dared to 
seek the dread knowledge of your destiny, and sworn 
to abide by the revelation of the spirits through their 
medium. Know, then, that your marriage will take 
place in fifteen months from this date, on the 20th of 
September, 1864. Within a week after you read this, 
your lover will ask you to be his wife, down by the 
river, under the great maple. You must answer yes, 
and marry him on the day appointed. He isa tall 
gentleman, with blue eyes and fair complexion, and 
his name is Ford Grafton. “He loves you dearly, and 
will make you happy. If you abide by your vow, the 
blessings of the spirits will rest upon you. If not— 
beware!” e 


The face of Walden Bourne, as he read this pre- 
cious epistle, was a study, expressing the conflicting 
emotions of anger at Grafton, love for Allie, and 
amusement at the whole affair. 

«“ This is the nineteenth century, and such absurdi- 
ties exist!” he thought; then, reflecting that there 
was no time to be lost in musing, he considered a 
moment as to what course would be best to pursue 
under the circumstances. 

If he handed it back to Allie, the foolish child, 
whatever might be her inclination, would not dare to 
act otherwise than in accordance with the commands 
ordained therein. If he did not restore it, she would 
miss it, and the result would be simply another visit 
to that “ confounded old hag,” as Bourne vengefully 
termed “* Marm Woodbury,” and the lost paper would 
be replaced by one precisely similar, as Ford Grafton 
would be sure to know of whatever transpired. 

Now Walden Bourne had a reasouably definite 
idea, if Allie Duncan had not, what one of all her 
lovers stood first in her affections, and had been tol- 
erably secure as to the final disposition of the prize 
equally coveted by himself and Grafton. So, after 
another moment of deliberation, his course was de- 
cided—namely: to leave the fortune unaltered, with 
the exception of the passage containing the name 





tilled, Ido most sincerely believe. But why appeal to 





and description of her lover. This he changed, to 
real as follows: 

“A tall gentleman, with black eyes and dark com- 
plexion, and his name is Walden Bourne.” 

This being done, he tore a leaf from his note-book, 
hastily copied the original, in an effectually-disguised 
hand, and, having torn the first paper in shreds, 
placed the second carefully in the envelope, and seal- 
ed it as quickly as might be, for he now heard Allie 
Duncan’s step upon the stair. 

Down she came, all in a flutter; she had just miss- 
ed the cherished paper, and, forgetful of everything 
else, hastened to seek it, with her hair, a most disor- 
dered halo of golden curls, reaching nearly to her 
waist, for the discovery of her loss had interrupted. 
the process of brushing it out. Pretty enough she 
looked, with the tangled ringlets flying, and her little 
bare feet thrust hastily into her slippers. Seeing 
Walden Bourne, her first impulse was to give a little 
scream, as she recollected the disorder of her dress, 
and her stockingless feet. He bit his moustache, to 
restrain the smile that rose to his lip, Dut hastened 
to re-assure her, thinking, meanwhile, that he had 
never seen anything so pretty as this little frightened 
fairy. 

“Did you miss your paper, Miss Allie? I found it, 
a@ moment ago, among the bushes, and have kept it 
for you.” 

0, thank you—thank you, a thousand times, Mr. 
Bourne! Icould not have slept, if I had not found 
it; and you were so honorable not to open it!’ 

Bourne colored a little, as he replied: 

“T am glad to restore it, as I am not sure I could 
long resist the temptation to read it. I would advise 
you to keep it safely under lock and key for the 
future.” 

“T will, indeed,” she answered, as she placed it in 
her pocket. ‘And now, good-night.” 

“Good-night, little one. I hope you have not 
taken cold, standing here. Meantime pfeserve the 
precious fortune. Ina year I may know.” 

The expression in his eyes was peculiar, and, blush- 
ing, she snatched her hand away, and hastened to 
her room, undergoing, on its very threshold, a mock- 
severe lecture from Lou Barrington, just returned, 
for conversing with Mr. Bourne in such a costume. 

After that, things went on much the same. Other 
visitors were added, but driving, dancing and flirting 
formed the principal amusements still, and the sea- 
son wore away without affecting any of our party 
particularly. Harry Marsh went home to New York; 
Lou Barrington was to visit some Southern relatives; 
Ford Grafton, secure in his remembrance of Allie’s 
fortune, which he regarded as a masterpiece of strat- 
egy, spent the winter in Cuba, not grudging Walden 
Bourne his proximity to “little Duncan,” whose resi- 
dence was in Baltimore, which city Bourne discover- 
ed to possess more attractions than all the world 
beside. 


they were sundered now, the next summer should 
find them again. in Weston, a meeting to which all 
looked forward with varied anticipations, but equal 
pleasure. 

Passing over the intervening time, with which we 
have nothing to do, we find ourselves again in Wes- 
ton. Down by the river, under the great maple, a 
promise has just been spoken, and the betrothal ring 
slipped upon a little frightened finger. For last night 
Allie Duncan read her fortune, and kissed the paper 
that contained his name; and to-night, in a happy 
flutter, she came down the river-path to meet her 

“Now don’t you believe in fortune-telling, Wal- 
den?” she asks, triumphantly, as she shows him the 
paper. 

And, as his eyes rest upon it a second am he an- 
swers, holding her closer yet: 

“Yes, darling; and I will make you happy—so help 
me Heaven!” 

All the party had arrived, with the single excep- 
tion of Ford Grafton, who made his appearance a 
day or two later. With a pleasant smile at Bourne, 
he requested Allie Duncan to walk down towards the 
river with him. His rival considerately relinquished 
Miss Allie, and the two went off together. 

The result of that interview was never known. 
When they returned, Ford Grafton’s face revealed 
nothing, but Walden Bourne said, mercilessly: 

“ Grafton, Iam quite of your opinion as regards 
fortune-telling. I believe there are those to whom it 
is permitted to know the future.” 

Grafton evaded the subject, and, for some reason, 
Shortly left Weston, to take up his permanent abode 
‘in Cuba; but Walden Bourne, and Allie—now his 
wife—visit Weston every summer. 

Lou Barrington declares that Allie has become 
sensible, and Harry Marsh seconds his fiancee’s asser- 
tion with a—“‘ Deuced pretty, but what a little fool 
she used to be about ghosts, and all that sort of 
thing!” 


Bourne made a complete confession to his little wife, 
which, in view of her love for “dear Walden,” she 
easily forgave, shuddering to think of what a destiny 
she had narrowly escaped. So, by degrees, she gave 
over her foolish superstition, particularly as ‘‘ Marm 
Woodbury,” who had become tired of the role of for- 
tune-telling, assured her that, ‘‘as far as she knowed, 
there warnt nothing in the whole thing, from begin- 
ning to end.” 
And s0 ended Allie’s fortune. 





VIRTUE AND FortruNE.—Though virtue borrows 
no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied 
by, the advantages of fortune. 





One thing was arranged, however—that, far as 








‘“‘Now, the truth is, that shortly after marriage, © 

















style ‘Marm Woodbury,’ who professes fortune-tell- 
ing, and who is said actually to be able to foretell the 
future, having predicted many events which have 
afterwards transpired. 

Looking up, ihe speaker cmmeneenel no small an- 
noyance to see that Allie, with very pale cheeks, had 
drawn up nearer to Walden Bourne, who, with his tall 
figure and broad shoulders, certainly looked as if, 
could strength avail, he might protect one from any 
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BY OAPTAIN FRED. HAXALL. 





“ Of sallies and retires; of trenches, tents; 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets; 
Of basilisks, cannon, culverin, 
And all the currents of a heady fight."’ 
SHAKSPERARB. 


IIl.—AMONG THE SWAMPS. 


Ir was at Carrollton, the northern suburb of New 
Orleans, that the much-tossed-about 407th disembark- 


down to the city the following day to report, and re- 
turned in a bad humor. 

“ Queer chap, old Blower,” he soliloquized over his 
coffee that evening, while we sat silently by, anxious 
to pick up any items of news that might fall frdm his 
lips.. “ Nic#ly situated, I should think; general and 
staff quartered in one of the most luxurious mansions 
in the city. Walked into the office, and asked for 
General Blower. That young popinjay, Flipper, tried 
to make me think it was him I wanted to see; but I 
didn’t, and asked him if General Blower was a pup- 
pet-show, to be so carefully kept out of sight. Smart 
chap, young Flipper, but too pert, like all the young 
fellows. So he laughed, and showed me into old 
Blower’s room. He pretended to be glad to see me; 
said he was alraid we were lost. (No thanks to him, 
I reckon, that we’re not at the bed of the Atlantic.) 
Very heavy work coming on, he said; Banks ex- 
pected to open the enemy’s eyes by this spring’s 
campaign. Blower’s Division must be ready; the 

jth must be ready—and much nonsense of that 
kind. Wonder if the old man expects to frighten me 
with such talk? I reckon we don’t rate ourselves 
behind any regiment in this department; do we, 
boys?” 

A chorus of negatives assured the colonel that we 
had a high opinion of ourselves. 

‘Well, let old Blower fuss; hate to be talked to 
like a baby, though. And I tell you what, boys, I 
reckon we can have very fair times here for two 
months to come—for we shan’t smell powder sooner 
than that. We'll drill like Trojans, of course, and 
make the regiment as handy as a machine; but the 
climate is delightful, everything convenient to live 
with, and little duty.” 

“ And New Orleans very near,” suggested Main- 
waring. 

“Far enough off so that you wont see it for a 
month,” retorted the colonel, with a grim smile. 

‘But it’s delightful to be a soldier,” said the 
quarter-master, complacently picking his teeth. 
** Who wouldn’t be one?” 

The noise of a horse’s hoofs galloping up to the 
tent was presently heard, and a large envelope was 
passed in to the adjutant. 

“Read it, Frogge,” said the colonel. ‘Some camp- 
order, likely.” 

Frogge toro open the envelope, and read, over the 
signature of Ned Flipper, the command that the 
407th New York should forthwith relieve the guard 
upon the Opelousas Railroad, between Algiers and 
Brashear City, each company being placed ata sepa- 
rate post. 3 

The colonel turned pale as he‘ heard it, snatched 

the order, read it, and threw it down with a very 
emphatic ejaculation. 
- May the shade of Mars deliver us from Blower!” 
he groaned. ‘Not three days in Louisiana before 
we’re set to guarding a railroad. Pretty business 
for such a regiment as the 407th! Wonder if he 
wouldn’t like to set us tosweeping the streets of Now 
Orleans?” : 

But for once, the colonel was too hasty in his opin- 
ion. The duty to which we were assigned was im- 
portant and dangerous, as we presently discovered. 
The rebels had more than once m: de forays upon 
this road, and in one instance 1] ad surprised and 
captured a whole company. It was, with us, the 
virtual beginning of the campaign; and right here a 
few words are necessary, to outline the country ard 
the military situation to the reader. ~ 

There is a doletul negro melody, the burden of 
which is, “In the Louisiana low-lands, low-lands, 
low,” a Jocality embracing, in fact, the whole south- 
ern half of the State. For the first hundred miles 
above the Gulf, the Mississippi is almost upon a level 
with the adjacent country, which is protected by 
levees, or artificial banks, from overdow. All through 
the vast tract of land westward to the Gulf, there is 
neither swell nor hillock to break the uniform flat. 
The whole country is for the most part alluvial, and 
has actually been deposited by the streams tending 
southward to the Gulf. Thisis true of the land upon 
which New Orleans startds to-day. Nor is lower 
Louisiana drained only by the great river, which dis- 

charges its mighty accumulation of water through 
its Delta of half a dozen mouths.. Below the con- 
fluer.ce of the Red with the Mississippi, many streams, 
or more properly straits, take their rise in the latter, 
and pursue a sinuous course southerly to the Gulf. 
These are the layous of Louisiana; and a narrow 
belt of plantation land on either side of each of them 
embraces the sugar-growing district of the State, 
with its enormous yields of that staple. Eighty miles 
westward from New Orleans is Brashear City, an 
inconsiderable village, connected with the city by a 
railroad. The Atchafalaya having its head-waters in 
the Red River, and Bayou Teche, flowing from the 
remote parts ot Westein Louisiana, both unite at 
Brashear City in an expansion of water called Berwick 


of the same name. Here, at Brashear City, was our 
extreme western outpost; adozen miles up the Teche, 
the fertile and beautiful ‘Garden of Louisiaya,” the 
narrow strip of open country bordering the bayou 
had been strongly fortified, and was held by the 
army of the late rebel general, Dick Taylor. East- 
ward of the Atchafalaya to the Mississippi, the coun- 
try was almost a terra incognita—a chaos of lakes 
and swamps known only to fugitive negroes and boat- 
men. The railroad to Brashear was built through 
a wilderness of swampy forest; except the dozen 
bayous which it crossed, the track was laid between 
impenetrable cypress swamps, seemingly the dreari- 
est and least attractive spots imaginable. It is all 
wild, unreclaimed and uninhabited, except by the 
most repulsive species of animal life. Huge alliga- 
tors splash and paddle lazily in the turbid pools, and 
snakes inhabit the waters, or hiss from the trees; 
owls, lizards and tarantulas abound, and dense clouds 
of insects, poisonous and irritating, infest the air. 
It is almost impossible to convey with a pen an ade- 
quate idea of thesé swamp thickets. They are in 
fact impervious; you cannot enter them, save by the 
slow labor of destroying everything before you, and 
cutting yourself a path. In the wet season, the 
ground is covered with stagnant water to a great 
depth; but when the heat of midsummer has parch- 
ed the ground, a thick growth of spiked palm bushes 
springs up between the trees, and the luxuriant trails 
of the Spanish moss are interlaced and interwoven 
from branch to branch. Nature has interposed her 
barriers against you; the solitude of these wild wastes 
remains from year to year unbroken. 

Nevertheless, great vigilance was required to guard 
this railroad against the raids of the enemy. It 
could be reached only by crossing the Teche and low- 
‘er lakes in boats, and thence creeping cautiously 
down tho bayous to some of the bridges; but they 
well knew its value as a means of communication, 
and might hazard a great deal ‘to impairit. They 
knew that the campaign would in all probability be 
opened on the Teche, for their army was gathered 
there, and the country through which it ran teemed 
with all kinds of commissary’s supplies. It was easy 
to see that this road would then be the vital link in 
maintaining our communications with New Orleans; 
and I think when Colonel Carib came to understand 
the topography of the country better, he must have 
considered himself and his regiment complimented 
by the choice. 

The order which the colonel received conveyed the 
additional information that the 407th was attached to 
the brigade of General Weitzel, then lying at Thilo- 
deaux, on Bayou La Fourche. Two New York regi- 
ments, one Connecticut, and one Vermont, with ours, 
composed the command; and as we occupied the sit- 
uation nearest the enemy, it was fair to suppose that 
our place would be in the van when the advance 
came to be made. The restless spirits in the regi- 
ment hailed the prospect with delight; the quarter- 
master growled at the increase of labor which our 
new situation would devolve upon him, and the ad- 
jutant spent the twelve hours before our departure 
from Carrollton in getting up orders for the different 
companies. 

One of the great, four-story Mississippi steamboats, 

coughing and wheezing as if afflicted with a bad cold, 
took us and our camp-equipage aboard that night, 
and conveyed us to Algiers, opposite the city. By 
the joint management of Short and the superintend- 
ent, who occupied themselves for two hours in coun- 
termanding each other’s orders, the train was at last 
made up, and half an hour after midnight we were 
enroute. The twinkling lights from the boats on the 
river, and from the great city opposite, were left be- 
hiud us, and we plunged into the darkness and 
dreariness of the “ Louisiana low-‘ands, low.”” One 
by one we dropped off into the unquiet sleep which 
soldiers enjoy aboard troop-trains, doubled up into 
as small a compass as possible, to economize room. 
Occasionally the stopping of the train awakened us, 
and the sergeant-major would inform the captain of 
Company A., B. or C., that he was to station his 
company here; and then the train rumbled on again, 
and there was another season of uneasy slumber. In 
these moments of wakefulness, when the stars hap- 
pened to be out, I caught glimpses of dark masses of 
forest, closely bordering the road, and now and then, 
when we crossed a bridge, I noticed the turbid wa- 
ters of a bayou, confined by the high banks of the 
levee; and sometimes the odor of oranges blew in at 
the open window from the adjoining orchards. The 
colonel and staff, with one of the .companies, were 
left at La Fourche; and some time after daylight the 
train stopped at Bayou Boeuf, within a few miles of 
Brashear, and Captain Haxall and Company F. were 
called for. . 

We were relieving a colored regiment along this 
road, and a full company of black soldiers was drawn 
up here, ready for the return train to take them to 
Algiers. They were soldierly fellows, and handled 
their muskets with wonderful precision, though three 
months before they were hoeing cane in the planta- 
tions; but it was impossible to control our risibles 
during the roll-call; and even their white captain 
smiled upon seeing our mirth. The orderly, a great, 
jetty-faced fellow, with a voice like a thunder-clap, 
commanded attention, and proceeded thus: 

** Abraham Lincoln!” 

* He—ah/? and down came a musket from a sup- 
port to a shoulder, 

“ Pontius Pilate!” 

“We—ah!” 

“Prince Charles Edward!” 

“ He—ah!” (This latter was cortainly no Pretender 
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“‘Nebuchaduozzar Jones!” 
“ He—ah Sid 

“Henry Clay Johnsing!” 
“He—ah!” 

The roll embraced most of the modern American 
celebrities, with a fair sprinkling of scriptural and 
historical cognomens. The “ whitewashed Yankees,” 
as the soldiers learned to call them, provided an ex- 
cellent breakfast for my company; and while their 
captain was turning over the orders to me, they grew 
confidential with the white soldiers. 

“We hab quarter in de big house dere,” I over- 
heard one of them say. ‘“ Ole Mass’ Gassoway's 
house; but he hab gone off; I specs he don’t like so 
much blue clothes ’round, and tinks mebbe he be 
*spected of sending news to Mass’ Dick Taylor, up de 
Teche. Splendid house, once; but we hab no blank- 
ets, at first, and so we tore up de carpets to make 
’em; and we couldn’t all see in de big lookin’-glass 
togedder, and so we broke him in pieces. Hi, hi!l— 
but it’s great fun for ole mass’!”” 

About noon the train returned from Brashear and 
took away the colored company, and I proceeded to 
examine the situation. Bayou Boeuf, I discovered, 
took its rise in Lake Palourde, some three miles 
above the railroad, and emptied into Berwick Bay 
below Brashear. This was an inviting point of at- 
tack, as an armed force might easily cross the lakes 
from Taylor’s camp, and, unless stoutly opposed, 
burn the bridge at Bayou Boeuf, and‘ retreat un- 
harmed. Our principal duty was to be ready to take 
arms for the defence of the bridge at an instant’s 
warning, and to keep a strong outpost constantly on 
the shore of Lake Palourde. We took possession of 
the deserted house, and I threw out astrong picket 
immediately to the lake. Lieutenant Reeves went 
with it, and I passed the night in one of the upper 
chambers of the house, trying to sleep. 

It was a vain effort—a faithful trial—that was all. 
From the adjacent swamps came clouds of ravenous 
mosquitos, athirst for northern blood, and actually 
shrieking their savage delight upon finding us. Ter- 
rible fellows they were; of such a size, and so fero- 
cious! I tossed and tumbled on my blankets, wildly 
striking and slapping at the sanguinary maraud- 
ers, and occasionally yelling with rage and pain 
as one of them fairly planted his poi sting in 
my face. It was anew species of martyrdom, per- 
fectly agonizing in its effects. In my innocence, I 
supposed I had suffered from mosquitos at Saratoga 
and Avon; I had flattered myself the habits of the 
unprincipled creature were known to me, and that I 
had endured as great a torment as he could inflict; 
but that was before the exigencies of thg war took 
me to Louisiana. My sight may have been to some 
extent distorted by anger and excitement; but I 
solemnly aver that some twenty-five hundred of 
these insect pests attacked me that memorable night, 
each as large as a thimble, and each shrieking like 
the whistle of a locomotive. The whole company 
awoke the next morning with swollen cheeks and 
deformed noses; and Lieutenant Slim suggested that 
&@ speedy way to end the campaign would be to col- 
lect all the mosquitos and alligators, and drive them 
up the Teche toward the rebel intrenchments. 


The next day I spent with the picket. I noticed 
asI walked up the bayou, that no sugar-cane had 
been planted in the fields the preceding fall. They 
were covered with stubble, and running to waste; 
the natural effects of the war. A largo flock of buz- 
zards rose from the fence before me. and flew lazily 
a few rods away; and as I turned my eyes to the 
bayou, I saw a great alligator, fully ten feet long, 
basking his scaly body in thesun. The whole coun- 
try swarmed with animal life; strange birds screain- 
ed and chattered from the branches, the beautiful 
white cups of the magnolia were unfolding, and the 
green and freshness of spring were already abroad 
over the landscape. 

I found the picket—Sergeant Miles and ten of the 
most trusty men of the company—established behind 
a thick clump of palm-bushes, where they could see 
the whole of the lake without being discovered. I sur- 
veyed the situation with critical attention, and quick- 
ly satisfied myself that whoever came from the Teche 
to attack us must land here, as long as the outpost 
at Brashear was securely held. Nobody could pene- 
trate the thick swamps that lined the shore of Lake 
Palourde; the rebels, who knew the country so well, 
would never try it. The lake lay before us like a 
sheet of glass, glistening in the morning sun, the op- 
posite shore being dimly visible six miles off. A nar- 
row neck of marshy land separated it from Grand 
Lake; then, beyond the latter, was the Teche, and 
the rebel army. 

“Td like to trade the mosquitos for the rebels,” 
said Private Blane, whose honest countenance was 
at present mottled with great spots of a fiery redness. 

“ Tell us that when you smell their powder, John,” 
said the sergeant, good-humoredly. 

The day passed away without incident; nothing but 
water-fowl disturbed the lake. The evening came on 
chilly, but we built no fires; they might have served 
as beacons for rebel raiders. I had lain down in my 
blanket beneath the shelter of the bushes, and was 
dozing, dreaming, it may be, of northern sleigh- 
rides, when the sergeant touched my arm. 

« There is a noise on the lake, sir,’”’ he whispered. 
“It sounds like the dip of a paddle.” 

I sprang up, and peered out into the darkness. 
Nothing could be seen; I could hardly distinguish 
the faces of the men by me, as they crouched behind 
the bushes, grasping their arms. But far out on the 
lake could be heard the steady dip, dip of a paddle, 
seemingly approaching the shore. It could not be a 
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pered Sergeant Miles. ‘A scout, I think.” 
Steadily the sound drew near; so near that I 

thought the boat could be only a few rods from the 

shore. 

“Ready, every man,” I whispered. ‘Challenge 

them, sergeant.” 

“ Halt!” he shouted. The sound ceased instantly. 

“Who comes there?” 

There was no response. 

‘* Who comes there?” he shouted again. 

I waited a few seconds, a very few, and then whis- 
pered the order: 

“Aim—fire/” A bright flash burst out from behind 
the bushes, and the crash of the muskets broke with 
startling effect on the stillness of the night. The 
bullets were effective, though sent at random; by the 
flash we saw a skiff filling and sinking, and a man 

swimming toward the shore. The sergeant with a 
couple of men went down to the beach, and soon re- 
turned, conducting a dripping negro, who looked up 
into my face with the most doleful and despairing ex- 
pression imaginable. At any other time I could have 
shrieked with laughter over his appearance. Exces- 
sive fright had slightly paled the ebony of his face, 
and his expansive mouth, more suggestive of a shark 
than a human being, was wide open, while his eye- 
balls actually protruded with fear. - 

“ For de Lord’s sake, don’t kill poor Jonah!” he 
managed to articulate. “Hab done nuffin at all to 
be killed for.” 

“* Why didn’t you answer the challenge?” I asked. 
“ Bress yuur soul, mass’, I was mortal ’fraid! You 
say, ‘who dat?’—I ’fraid to say ‘Jonah, from de 
rebbel camp,’ for fear you shoot; so I lay down in the 
boat, and say nothing; and den ‘crack, crack!’ go 
de guns, and away go poor Jonah’s boat.” 

“Are there any more boats on the lake, to-night?” 
“ Not a one, mass’; ’pon my soul, none at all. Now 
listen to Jonah. Been servant long time for officer 
up at Camp Bisiand—” 

“ The rebel camp?” 

“Golly, yes; heap of ’em dere! Sol hear dat de 
Yankees coming up de bayou for a fight; tinks I, 
‘ Jonah, you better go and leab here, and tell de Yan- 
kees all ‘about Mass’ General Dick Taylor and his 
army.’ So I set out to-day, and swam over de 
Teche; rebel on de bank say ‘who dat?’ and Jonah 
dive out ob sight; and he say ‘alligator,’ and I float 
down, and land in de swamp. Den I'wade de 
swamp—cross de Grand Lake. So here I is.” 


My fears that he might be a decoy thrown forward 
by a large party to lull us into security, vanished, as 
I heard his story and examined his person. His 
clothes were torn, and plastered with mud, and his 
hands and face were scratched and bleeding with 
briers. He knew perfectly the situation of the rebel 
army, as I discovered after half an hour’s examin- 
ation. They had built works, he said, six miles above 
Pattersonville, from the swamp on either side to the 
bayou. They had twenty or thirty heavy guns in 
position, and a great many men—as many. as twenty 
thousand, I. conjectured, from his description. There 
were armed steamers on the Teche and Grand Lake; 
but he did not think the rebel generals intended any 
raids towards New Orleans. They meant to wait our 
advance into their country, and were perfectly satis- 
tied of their ability to repel any attack. 

The following morning I sent Jonah under guard 
to Colonel Carib, to be forwarded by him to General 
Weitzel. I afterwards discovered that his informa- 
tion was substantially correct, and that it was of the 
greatest importance in determining the plan of the 
ensuing campaign. 

January and February slipped away without any 
incident. of particular interest. The rainy season 
came on, when it seemed as if the very flood-gates of 
the skies were opened upon us, and the mud became, 
without exaggeration, knee-deep. The alligators 
grew bolder, and a great, scaly fellow was shot one 
day while entering the house; while the mosquitos 
seemed determined to pursue us to death. We pick- 
eted the lake carefully, but there were no more indi- 
cations of anything from the enemy. Night and day, 
and in the heaviest rains, we kept vigilant watch and 
ward, but no enemy appeared. One day, when the 
rain fell in torrents, we heard the distant booming of 
guns, appearing to come from some point across the 
lake. For almost an hour the sounds continued, in- 
dicating a fight; and putting the company under 
arms, I waited for some report of it. The news came 
the next day. One of our gunboats, with two com- 
panies from our brigade, and an officer of General 
Weitzel’s staff, had gone up Grand Lake to recon- 
noitre, and her commander very imprudently ven- 
tured over into Bayou Teche. Masked batteries 
lined the shore, and the boat was raked fore and aft 
with round shot and grape, and drifted helplessly 
down the stream, with her engines crippled. The 
soldiers made a good fight with their muskets, but 
they could do little else than stand up and be 
slaughtered; and the result was the surrender of the 
gunboat and all on board. 

But fast on the heels of this came the news of Far- 
ragut’s gallant passage of the batteries of Port Hud- 
son, with the loss of one of his ships, and the demon- 
stration of a division of our forces against the rebel 
stronghold. The troops had fallen back to Baton 
Rouge again; but what did it mean? I had nobody 
to speculate with now, upon the signs of the cam- 
paign, and most earnestly did J yearn for the com- 
panionsbip of the mess, with its gossip about passing 
events. My lieutenants were good fellows, bat didn’t 
seem at all anxious to know what our part in the ap- 
proaching struggle was to be; Slim was too phlegmat- 
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the future. They smoked their pipes with the most 
perfect nonchalance, aud advised me not to try to, 
precipitate a collision with the rebels. | 


By-and-by, toward the last days of March, the | cordage. 


train from Algiers dropped a lieutenant of General 
Weitzel’s staff at Bayou Boeuf. He examined thé | 
ground thoroughly, ascertained the Cepth of the 
bayou and the Lake, and asked me a great many 
questions, Three days afterward, the news flew 
abroad. The fur:midable rebel ram, Queen of the West, 
was in Grand Lake, and a descent upon the Bayou 
Boeuf bridge was probably meditatel. The whole 
brigade was ordered up to the threatened point, and 
of course the 407th would be united again. I hailed 
the prospect with joy; while Reeves quietly re- 
marked: 

“Yes; it will be a good thing. It will equalize our 
sufferings on the Mosquito Question.” 
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Is the year of our Lord 18—, before steam had 
driven the old packet ships from the seas, the city of 
Philadelphia was the port to which the best and 
most popular vessels belonged. ‘There was one line, 
especially, that held its place in the public favor long 
after the st ie ed to make such havoe in 
the old state of affairs. The largest and fleetest of 
the vessels of this line was the “Sovereign of the 
Seas,” and sure am I that a finer ship never spread 
her canvas to the breeze. Everything was fitted up 
on a scale of the utmost magnificence, and nothing 
was left undone that could in the least contribute to 
the comfort of the passengers. 

The captain, Brydges by name, was an old sailor. 
He had been born at sea, and had passed all but the 
first twelve years of his life on salt water. He loved 
the noble ship which he-commanded, better than he 
did himself, and her loss was the hardest blow that 
ever fell upon him. How this came about, it is the 
purpose of these pages to relate. 

The year 18— is memorable for the fury with which 
that dreadful scourge, the cholera, swept through the 
busy, populated cities of Europe and America. There 
are many still living, who remember with what ter- 
ror peopie watched the progress of the pestilence 
through the land, and how they suffered almost death 
from their fears. It was a season of darkness and 
anguish, such as America bad never known befvre. 
God grant the fearful drama may not be repeated. 

It was on a bright July morning, in this terrible 
year, that ‘‘ The Sovereign of the S¢as ” sailed out of 
the Mersey for Philadelphia. She had thirty passen- 
gers in the cabin, and three hundred in the steerage. 
All were cheerfal and happy, and no one dreamed of 
the troubles that were to beset their voyage. They 
were leaving a land in which the pestilence was just 
bezinning to appear, and seeking a new world, which 
as yet the scourge had left untouched. The fine 
weather and the balmy breezes gave them great cause 
for hope, and it would have been strange had any 
one experienced a fear for the future. 

Among the cabin passengers, was a young officer of 
the American navy, Lieutenant Walter Fairfax. He 
had been stationed in the Mediterranean, but his 
health had failed there, and he was now going back 
to the States to recover it. He was a fine, handsome 
fellow, and withal a genuine seaman. The captain, 
who was also an American, took a fancy to him from 
the first, and his friendship seemed to be fully re- 
turned by the lieutenant. He kept the captain com- 
pany in his watch, and frequently relieved him of his 
duties. 

‘The Sovereign of the Seas” had now been at sea 
six days. The weather had been all that could be 
desired, and the swift-sailihg craft had made excel- 
lent time. The log showed that she was fully up to 
her usual speed, and the captain declared there was 
no doubt that they would reach Philadelphia quicker 
this time, than on any previous voyage the ship had 
made. 

On the seventh day, the weather grew cooler, and 
a misty, disagreeable rain began to fall about twi- 
light, which continued all night, and the next day. 
On the eighth night, a heavy fog settled down over 
the ocean, completely shutting out everything. It 
was impossible to see across the deck, and the mist 
was close and stifling. Very naturally, such unpleas- 
ant weather threwa gloom over the passengers. This 
time it even atfected the crew, used as they were to 
such occurrences. The mate said to the captain that 
he felt as if something dreadful was about to happen, 
and could not shake off the foreboding. The skipper 

laughed at the idea, but somehow the laugh had not 
its usual hearty ring. The fog was not only unpleas- 





















































ant; it was dangerous. The ship was right in the 
track of vessels to and from Europe and America, 
and it was not improbable that in the ifmpenetrable 
gloom a collision might occur. This made the cap- 
tain anxious and uneasy, and kept him on deck long 
after his watch was ended. Lieutenant Fairfax, 
whose experience made him fully alive to the danger, 
bore him company. 


relapsed into silence. Suddenly the young man rais- 
ed his head, and peered anxiously into the mist. 
“ What is the matter?” asked Captain Brydges. 
“Tam confident,” replied the lieutenant, “there 


the wheel. “ Down with your helm. Hard! hard! 
| There’s a vessel off the port bow.” 


through the fug, the vuice having that hoarse, brazen 


sound which a trumpet imparts to it. “ What ship 
is that?” 


an infernal echo. The captain shook cff the feeling 


profession of the presence of a ship, even when we | 
cannot see it, I—” 


He was interrupted by a sound like the creaking of 


“ Keep her away,” cried the captain to the man at 


“Ship ahoy!” came rattling across the water 


“+ The Sovereign of the Seas,’ eight days’ out from 
Liverpool; bound for Philadelphia,” hailed the cap- 
tain, promptly, in reply. ‘ What ship is that?” 

“ Tell them in America to watch forme. I am on 
my way,” said the strange voice, in a tone that made 
the skipper shudder, in spite of himself. 

“ What ship is that?” Captain Brydges thundered, 
vexed that his question had not been answered. 

** You will know soon enough. Ha, ha, ha!” 

The langhter seemed to ring through the ship with 


of dread which had crept over Lim at first. At that 
time the high seas were not entirely free from the 
presence of rovers, and he thought he had now en- 
countered one of these crafts. He turned to Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax, and said: 

“Tthink ] had better assemble the crew. That 
rascal may attempt foul play with us, and—” 

He paused abruptly. The light from the cabin was 
shining fullin the face of his companion, who had 
sank back against the woud-work for support. The 
young man’s fuce was as livid as that of a corpse, and 
he was trembling as with an ague. 

* Great heavens,man!” exclaimed Captain Brydges. 
“ What is the matter? You must be ill.” 

*“T am not well,” replied the lieutenant, feebly. 
“JT have had a sudden and terrible shock. Let the 
crew alone, captain. You will not be troubled by 
this stranger again. I know what I say, and to-mor- 
row I will explain it to you. To-night I cannot.” 
With these words, the young man passed into the 
cabin, and hurried to his state-room, leaving the 
commander of’ the ship overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, and not a little alarmed. The captain passed 
a sleepless night, and paced the deck restlessly until 
broad day. 

By the morning, the fog had cleared away, and the 
weather had grown as warm as when the voyage be- 
gan. All hands, passengers and crew, were delight- 
ed with the change. 

At breakfast, the seat of Lieutenant Fairfax was 
vacant, and upon sending to his state-room to know 
the cause, answer was returned that he was very 
sick. Towards mid-day, Captain Brydges received a 
message from him to come to himat once. Upon en- 
tering the state-room, the skipper found the ship’s 
surgeon sitting by the berth, looking very grave and 
‘sad. He was astonished and shocked at the change in 
the young lieutenant’s face. He seemed a complete 
wreck of what he had been the day befvre. 

“T had nq idea you were so sick,” said the skipper, 
“ or I would have been here before.” 

“JT am adoomed man, captain,” said the lieuten- 
ant, faintly. ‘I am almost gone.” 7 
“Ono; not so bad as that!” commenced the cap- 
tain; but the sick man interrupted him. 

“ Captain Brydges,” he said, in a low, startling 
voice, ‘1 shail be adead man by sunset. Ihave the 
Asiatic cholera in its worst form.” 

The skipper started back in afright. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. 

“ It is true,” said Lieutenant Fairfax, speaking with 
great difficulty. ‘“‘Ibad no cause to fear it when I 
came on board. God grant that mine may be the 
only case. Assoon as I am dead, captain, sew me 
up ina blanket, and drop me overboard at once.” 
He paused a moment, as if to gather strength, for he 
was very much exhausted, and then went on. “I 
promised last night to explain my strange words 
about the vessel we spoke. Who the person was that 
hailed you, or what is the character of the vessel he 
commands, I do not know. I only know that your 
being spoken by him bodes you no good. Two years 
ago, the frigate to which I was attached was speken 
in asimilar manuer in the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
during the next week we lost one hundred of our 
men from cholera. I fear this isan evil omen, and 
that I am but the first of a long list of victims.” 

He sank back exhausted, and the captain turned 
to the surgeon in a state of bewilderment, and asked 
if the lieutenant was not wandering in his mind; but 
the surgeon answered that the mind of his patient 
was perfectly clear, and there was no doubt that he 
would die before sunset. It was the most rapid case 
of cholera Le had ever known. He advised his com- 
mander to keep the circumstance secret. No-other 
case might occur, and the knowledge of this one 
would be sure to produce a panic among the passen- 
gers and crew, that might lead to serious results, 

Lieutenant Fairfax died that afternoon. The sur- 
geon told the passergers he had died of heart-cis- 
ease, and accounted for his sudden burial by stating 
that he had requested it. With these explanations, 
the passengers were compelled to content themselves, 
but they were far from being satistied. The studied 
reticence of the captain and surgeon, the only per- 
sons yet in the secret, convinced them that there was 
something connected with the death which the offi- 
cers of the ship were anxious to conceal; and besides 
this, they had heard from the sailors the story of the 
mysterious ship that had hailed them on the previ- 
ous night. These things made them dissatistied, and 
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is a large vessel near us. You are au old sailor, cap- 
tain, and you must have felt that inexplicable, mys- 
terious consciousness which often assures men of our 
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befure the next morning, the tenth day out, effecta- 


The next morning, the surgeon sought the captain | 
with an anxious, troubled face. } 
“There are two cases of cholera in the steerage,” 
he suid. “I have had them removed to the hospital. 
I am afraid they are very bad cases, sir, and that the 
prediction of poor Fairfax will be realized. God 
help us, if it shall be.” 

“ We must keep cool, and do our best, doctor,” said 
the captain, gravely. ‘‘We may weather the dan- 
ger, after all, if we go about it right.” , 
Captain Brydges was a brave man, and, better still, 
he was a God-fearing man. In times of danger, he 
was as cool as on the pleasantest summer day, and 
under any,and all circumstances, he strove tu do his 
duty. He had little hope now that his vessel would 
escape the fury of the scourge which had broken out 
sp mysteriously in it, but he meant to do his duty to 
the very last. 

During the day, the surgeon reported six new cases, 
and towards night three of the patients died. Under 
the cover of the darkness, their bodies were thrown 
overboari. 

The next day, six more cases were reported by the 
surgeon, who told the captain they were of the most 
alarming type. It was impossible to keep the mat- 
ter secret any longer. It became known to the pas- 
sengers that the cholera was in their midst, and there 
at once ensued a panic which baflles all description. 
Captain Brydges almost wore himself out, trying to 
induce them to be calm. They seemed utterly inca- 
pable of listening to reason. It was horrible to ththk 
they were shut up in the narrow space of a ship, and 
seventeen days from Philadelphia. In vain the cap- 
tain warned them that their fright would expose 
them more fully to thedisease. They seemed to have 
entirely lost their self-control, and to be incapable of 
regaining it. ss 
Six weary, terrible days passed away. The ship 
had now been out seventeen days, and eleven more 
must elapse before port would be reached. In those 
six days the pestilence had raged fearfully. One hun- 
dred passengers, including six of those in the cabin, 
and three of the crew, had been seized with it, and 
fresh victims were being added every day. The 
deaths reached the frightful number of twelve a day, 
so that in this time seventy-two persons had died. 
There seemed no sign of the sickness abating, and on 
the twentieth day of the voyage, the ship’s surgeon 
died. Captain Brydges could not repress the wish 
that he might be taken, too, for the fearful trial had 
almost turned his brain. 

After the surgeon’s death, the disease increased 
with greater rapidity, and the deaths became more 
numerous. The captain noticed that the fright of 
the passengers had given place to a recklessness that 
frightened him. Several times he saw one of the 
cabin passengers in close conversation with some of 
the crew and steerage passengers. Their mannerand 
looks excited his surprise. He called one of the men 
to him, and asked what they were talking about. 
The man evaded an answer to the question, and upon 
its repetition, refused to reply to it. Another was in- 
térrogated, with the same result. The captain now 
became alarmed. He felt sure that the terror of the 
passengers and crew had driven them to some despe- 
rate course. What it might be, he hardly dared to 
think. Land was only eight days distant; but alas! 
if matters continued unchanged, they might never 
reach it. Outof three hundred and thirty passen- 
gers that had sailed from Liverpool, there were 
scarcely two hundred remaining, and six of the crew 
had died. Now that the surgeon had been taken, 
there was no ore on beard capable of treating the 
disease, and nothing could be done to check it. No 
wonder the stout-hearted sailor’s hair turned gray; 
no wonder the bitter tears coursed down his bronzed 
cheeks. He hal never known such sorrow as this— 
to see hundreds of fellow-creatures committed to bis 
care, perishing, without his having the power to aid 
them. 

There was little ceremony shown to the dead. As 
fast as they were found to be lifeless, they were thrown 
into the sea. It was not « time to think of the dead. 
Humanity required that the only care shouki be for 
the living, and it vas necessary to remove the corpses 
at once, so thatif it were possible, the ber of 
victims might not be increased. 

On the twenty-third day of the voyage, matters 
came toa crisis. Captain Brydges was standing by 
the wheel, gazing sadly into the water, when some 
one touched him onthe shuulder. Looking up, be 
saw that it was one of the passengers. 

“Well, Mr. Lane,” he said, gravely; ‘“‘have you 
any more bad news to report?” 

‘I have come to say that we have deckicd to aban- 
don the ship, captain,” said the other, tirmly. 

“Who do you mean?” asked the skipper, slowly 
and sternly. 

“The passengers and crew. Ail who are able to 
go in the boats,” was the reply. 
| “You forget, sir, that I command this ship, and 
| that I will tolerate no interference.” 

The captain's voice was stern, for he could not bear 
that any one should rob him of any of his authority 
on board “* The Sovereign of the Seas.” 

“J do not forget it,” said the other; and his tone 
was that of a man whois resulved to make good his 
words. ‘“ We would have proposed it to you at first, 
but we knew you would notconsent. You must look 
atthe matter plainly, captain. Nearly one half of 
our nuwber have fallen victims to the cholera, and if 
we remain Jonger in this ship, we may all die.” 





* Bat land is only four or five days distant,” said 
the captain, pleadingly. “I pledge you my henor 





| ally put an end to the careless enjo}menut they had 
| hitherto experienced. 
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“ We must take our fate into our own hands. Men 
in our position must look out for life before anything 
else. We have decided to leave the vessel, and make 
for the land in the boats. We shall be in no more 
danger than we are now. Will you go with us?” 

“ Mr. Lane,” said the captain, “the owners of this 
vessel gave her to me to take into port. Please God 
I shall yet do so; and I warm you that if any of my 
crew try to leave me, I shall shoot them.” 

“T feared as much,” his companion said. “Do 
your duty, men.” 

In a twinkling, the captain was seized by six stout 
men, and, almost before he recovered from his sur- 
prise, he was bound securely. 

The work of abandoning the vessel began. The 
boats were made ready, and they were more than 
sufficient for the accommodation of those who could 
leave them. Provisions and everything necessary 
were placed in them. Thirty persons were too ill to 
be moved, and they were left to their fate. Their 
companions reasoned not unfairly that they must die, 
and that their object in deserting the ship would ba 
greatly endangered, if they took with them any who 
were at all affected with the disease. Captain 
Brydges, when he found that his threats and ap- 
peals were in vain, commanded them to leave him 
with his ship, declaring that he would share the fate 
of “The Sovereign of the Seas,” whatever it mtght 
be. But this command was equally unheeded, and 
he was placed in one of the boats, without being un- 
bound, and lowered with it over the side. ; 

In consequence of the refusal of the captain to 
sanction the proceeding, the command of the party 
had been entrusted w the first mate, he being the one 
best fitted to direct the movements of the little 
flotilla. 

At last everything was in readiness. The boats 
were filled, and were moving off from the ship, when 
loud cries were heard on the vessel, and the poor 
wretches who were left to perish, came rushing on 
deck,supplied by their despair with artificial strength. 
They had discovered the intentions of their compan- 
ions at the last moment, and had come to beg them 
not to desert them. Some sank down on the deck, 
exhausted, while others, supporting themselves by 
the bulwarks, uttered the most piteous cries. The 
men in the boats sobbed like children, and the women 
answered the cries of the doomed ones with heart- 
rending shrieks. Poor Captain Brydges lay where 
they had placed him, groaning with anguish. His 
whole soul revolted at leavin® the people on the ship, 
and his heart was wrung with bitter grief to desert 
the beautiful vessel of which he was so proud. There 
was a plunge into the water, then another, and an- — 
other. The most desperate of the victims were try- 
ing toswim to the boats. But their strength was i 
not equal to the task, and they sank one after an- 
other into the deep waters. * ‘ 
Such dreadful and unlooked-for scenes seemed to | 
have rendered every one incapable of motion. They 
were roused by the mate. 

“Give way, there!” he shouted, savagely. “ We 
must be gone from here at once.” 

The rowers bent to their oars with a will, and the 
boats shot off over the blue waters, now as smooth as 
glass. Not a word was spoken. The mate’s boat led 
the way, and he steered as directly as possible for the 
coast of New Jersey. An hour passed away. Sud- 
denly there was a cry from one of the boats: 

* Look at the ship!” 

All eyes were turned in that direction. The vessel 
had scarcely changed her position. From her decks 
a heavy, thick cloud of black smoke was rising, and 
soon bright flashes of flame could be seen through 
the pall, and at last the hull and rigging were wrap- 
ped in a solid sheet of fire. 

Captain Brydges grew almost frantic, as he beheld 
this, so that he was not unbound until long after “‘ The 
Sovereign of the Seas” had settled down forever un- 
der the waves she had once sailed over so royally. 
When released, the captain swore he would take 
vengeance on ail concerned in the desertion of the 
ship, as soon as they should reach the land. During 
the rest of the voyage, he was silent and stern, 
scarcely replying to what was said to him. 

The mate, as we have said, steered straight for the 
Jersey coast. Everything seemed to favor fhe 
voyagers. The weather continued mild and delight- 
ful, and no new cases of sickness occurred. They 
had succeeded in leaving the plague behind them. 
They suffered much, however, from exposure to the 
sun,and at night exerted tl lves lly to 
decrease the distance between themselves and land. 

At last the Highlands, which have cheered so many 
a mariner’s heart, were seen, and soon after, the 
whole party were safe on American soil. It had been 
a fearful and trying voyage, and they had commenc- 
ed it so hopefully and fearlessly. Never, in after life, 
coull any of those who had taken part in the events 
we have related, recall them without a shudder. It 
seemed strange that they had lived through so much. 

Captain Brydges did not execute his threat of ven- 
geance. He was taken sick immediately after land- 
ing, and a long and dangerous illness followed. When 
he recovered, he could find no trace of hiscrew. He 
never got entirely over the loss of bis vessel, and 
those who knew him best said his grief for the gal- 
lant craft did much towards hastening his death, six 
years later. 








JOAN OF Arc.—A movement has been set afoot in 
France to purchase Joan of Arc’s tower for the nation, 
to be preserved as a public monument. Cardinal 
Bonnechose has strangly denounced the project, on 
the ground that its execution would despoil and 





Vl! Jand you all as soon as we make Cape May.” 
| “ Five days may destroy us,” replied the passenger. 


impoverish a convent to which the tower belongs. 
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. 
MODERN EDUCATION. 

The present is an age of reform. Since the great 
revolution of France demolished the old system that 
had grown too foul for the glorious day of the age 
just dawning then, and made a new Europe as well 
as a new France, some lingering remnant of the era 
of slavery has been constantly coming to light and 
removed from the world’s pathway. Though we 
have advanced far, farther than even the wildest 
dreamer of a century ago could have pictured to 
himself, we have not yet won the freedom to ‘which 
we aspire. We are still, in many respects, the slaves 
of the ideas that have come down to us with what is 
called the “ authority of centuries,”—an authority. 
which is, in most cases, incapable of sustaining itself 
before the calm convictions of common sense. 

In one thing, especially, is our slavery manifested, 
and that is in our system of education. Almost 
every feature of it is identical with some one of the 
systems in use centuries ago; and this, too, in spite 
of the difference betwgen the mental wants of that 
day and of this. While the world has advanced in 
everything else, we make no change in the prepara- 
tion necessary to fit our young men for contact 
with it. 

One portion of this matter is particularly worthy 
of attention. In the systems of almost all of our 
great schools the classics are made the chief part of 
the training. They are regarded with an almost 
superstitious veneration, and are insisted upon often 
to the injury of many other things, and generally to 
the neglect of the lang of the present day. This 
habit originated in an age when a knowledge of 
Latin, especially, was a great necessity. That age 
was the period when the world had no civilization; 
and when men, groping in moral and intellectual 
darkness, saw light only in the past glories of Greece 
and Rome. Naturally they turned to that which 
seemed 80 bright to them, for guidance. Their own 

languages were unformed and barbarous, and it be- 
came a necessity to adopt a fixed and common 
medium of communication. This made them adopt 
the Latin. 

Now, however, the case is different. The lan- 
guages of the present day are more copious, stronger, 
and more flexible than either of the dead languages. 
They are more adapted to the wants of the day, and 
more useful than the classic tongues. They are the 
result of a higher and nobler civilization than the 
old world ever knew. Moreover, they do not bind 
the mind down to fixed models, as do the classics. 
They teach it originality, give it vigor, and enable 
it to shake off its trammels and soar aloft. 

The plea that a knowledge of the classics opens to 
one the greatest intellectual treasures of the world is 
not true, now. In the days gone by, it was. To-day, 
the languages of the past contain not half so many 
gems as do those of the Nineteenth Century. The 
English, French and German literatures are richer 
than those of the ancients. It would be a toul blot 
upon the world, if this were not true. Six months’ 
study of German will open to the student more intel- 
lectual pleasures and a wider range of tbought than 
six years devoted to Greek and Latin; and six months’ 
study of French will enable him to learn more of the 





classical studies, 
The man who enters upon life with his ideas formed 
from the lessons taught by the old historians and 
philosophers, must make up his mind to lag behind 
the age. He enters upon the great arena of life, a 
stranger to the feelings and questions with which he 
The quiet simplicity of Plato will 


world and of his fellow-man than twenty years of 


superficial investigator can fail to perceive it. The 
study of these will not enable men to deal with the 
difficult and intricate problems of to-day; for not 
even a Roman or Grecian sage can shed light upon 
that which he never knéw. The great struggle which 
is going on daily, and whoserobject is to elevate the 
humbler classes to the position of free and responsible 
men and citizens, cannot be fought by men who have 
drawn their inspiration, if it be so divine a quality, 


from the teachings of those who settled this question 
for themselves by reducing these classes to slavery. 
We may depend upon it, the reason why our self- 
made men are always leaders, is because they study 
the present, and adapt themselves to its ideas and its 
wants. It is far better to study Webster than De- 
mosthenes, far better to learn from Adam Smith 
than all the sages of old. We must take our lessons 
from men who have known and appreciated our na- 
tures and our civilization. 

But, say those who venerate the classics and decry 
the modern languages, we must read them as models 
of style, if for no other purpose. We do not think 
so. We do not want their cold, icy, lifeless calmness 
to-day. We want the fire and earnestness of the 
world around us. Our great modern writers—Macau- 
ley, Gibbon, Michelet, Jean Paul, and their com- 
peers, are better models for our young men than any 
of the old writers, and will come out successfully 
from the most searching comparison with the latter. 
More than this, French, German and English are 
now the mediums of communication in the place of 
the dead languages. Men are rapidly learning that a 
dead language must be made dead indeed, it having 
served its purpose. ‘The day of the classics has prac- 
tically ended. They havo civilized and brought the 
world to its present position, but they must now give 
place to the greater creations which have succeeded 
them, 

« Our schools of learning would do well to drop their 
antique features and customs, and put more life into 
themselves. Noone can fail to be struck with the 
fact that our public men the most learned in ancient 
lore are the most useless. Every day we hear it said 
that such a person “isan able man, but not very 
practical.” Itis the tendency of our present educa- 
tional system to cause men to linger over and dream 
of the past, when the world demands that they shall 
be fully awake to the present, and working for the 
future. % 

These things are worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration, and we commend them to every friend of 
education. 


ANECDOTES OF HORNETS. 


In Keenan’s “ East India Rambles,” a work not 
long since published in India, there is a very graphic 
description of the immense power of the hornet. On 
one occasion, six companies of infantry, with a train 
of artillery and a squadron of horse, were all put to 
rout by a single nest of hornets, and driven off some 
miles, with their horses and bullocks. The officers 
only saved themselves by creeping under blankets, 
or under a carpet, and lying perfectly still. And that’s 
the way to fend ’em off; for they seldom touch any 
living thing that lies perfectly still. ‘I have seen,” 
says Mr. Keenan, “a bullock chewing the cud as 
calmly as if the whole thing was got up for his amuse- 
ment.” 

*‘ Speaking of hornets,” reminds us of a little cir- 
cumstance which occurred in the happy juvenile 
days of two little twin-boys whom.we wot of, and of 
whom the. ‘‘ present writer” was one. Going out, 
one pleasant March morning, our attention was call- 
ed toa light gray hornet’s nest; a rough, brown- 
paper-looking hive, under the weather-board of the 
“house where we were born.” The cod’nfound’ed 
spiteful occupants had been out a day or two before, 
and stung “ Old Spot,’ the best of our fifteen cows, 
together with our venerable white mare; also, a little 
red heifer, the pride and delight of the social barn- 
circle. It was proposed, on consultation, to ‘move 
on their works,” after the manner of the hero of Fort 
Donelson; but we were better advised by our male 
‘“* help,” Hiram Snodgrass, who said: ‘ J’22 show you 
how to fix ’em, without any danger of being stung, 
n’other.” So he went to work to “kerry out his 
plan,” as he called it. That plan was as follows: 
Knowing the ways of the “ p’ison critters,” and their 
propensity to attack any moving object, he construct- 
ed a big wind-mill, with long, light arms; and the 
night before the wind ‘‘ served,” he nailed it up firm- 
ly on the gable, right over the hornet’s nest! Do 
you begin now to appreciate the “strategic point?” 
Do you take the military idea? On the following 
morning the wind “ wrought and was tempestuous,” 
and a revolving opaque haze was all of the wind- 
mill wheel that could be seen. Now it was that the 
hornet’s nest was stirred up with a long pole! Out 
came the angry, winged occupants, anil Don Quixote- 
like, made a furious attack upon the wind-mill; but 
that doughty occupant stood by his “arms,” and 
used them to such signal purpose, that in ten min- 
utes every single one of the “attacking party” lay 
stiff and stark upon the ground. And there was 
much amusement and rejoicing at “the way the 
thing was done;” for as the cruel stingers dashed and 
darted at the wheel, some went up, and some went 
down, but all were alike “done for” in the most ef- 
fectual manner. Such was the Great Battle of the 
Hornets, in the ‘‘ days that are no more.” 








and work on fortifications, you would not know that 
the country was threatened on the north and on the 
‘south. London celebrates the return of Patti, and 
holds magnificent flower shows. ‘The empress gives 
balls at the Tuilleries, and La Biche au Bois has just 
closed with its 400th representation. CQnly Prussia is 
sadand sombre. The war seems popular everywhere, 
except with the power that has brought it ou, and 
made it apparently inevitable.” 











NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 


“CASTLE INDOLENOE,” by Hester Earle. 

“ SHADOW AND SUNSHINE,” by Florence Ross, 
“THE STORY OF A PATRIOT,” by James Dabney. 
“Mr. SIDNEY GRIFFETH: or, Claws in Velvet,” 
by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. ‘ 

“ CHATEAU CARRELL,” by James D. M’Cabo, Jr. 
‘*WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE,” by Captain Fred. 
Haxall. 

“THE CRUISE OF THE ARIADNE,” by Richard 
Faulkner. 

“ NinA WILTON’s DREAM,” by Lettie Maynard. 
“TnE OLD Story,” by Fannie Stevens Bruce. 
“STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. A Sonnet ofJune,” 
by Alexis. 

“THE MAID AND THE BOATMAN,” by Alice Maude. 


auto 


A BUSHMAN’S CLOTHING. 


The recent death of Gordon Cumming, the lion- 
tamer, calls up an anecdote concerning a little Bush- 
man (or perhaps he should be called a Bushboy) 
whom he brought back with him from his last jour- 
ney in South Africa, and endeavored to civilize. The 
Bushman, on his side, adored his master to the fullest 
extent of his very limited faculties; followed him 
about with the fidelity of a dog, and did everything 
he bade him do, even to wearing the smart costume 
which Mr. Cumming had made for him, though al- 
ways manifesting his dislike for these troublesome 
appendages by uttering a series of plaintive, semi- 
articulate howls whenever he put them on. Though 
docile to his master, it was known that the little yel- 
low savage, with his small eyes and lank hair, had 
sharp teeth and could bite like a mastiff; and he was, 
therefore, an object of no little terror to all the house- 
hold, including Lady Cumming herself, though the 
poor Bushman showed almost as much fondness for 
her as for her son. On one occasion. the latter, hav- 
ing left home for the day, after superintending as 
usual the toilet of his protege, the little Bushman, 
comprehending apparently that he would be his own 
master for several hours, went up to his’ room, took 
off every bit of the obnoxious apparel, hung a small 
mat upon his back, and thus lightily and airily at- 
tired, made his appearance in: the drawing-room, 
where he at once sat down at Lady Cumming’s feet, 
a position trom which no amount of persuasion could 
dislodge him. No one dared to use force with the 
little savage, and all Lady Cummming’s visitors had 
thus the unexpected opportunity of learning the 
nature and extent of a Bushman’s views on the sub- 
ject of clothing. 








A FUNNY STORY. 

A Paris correspondent relates this funny story, 
which we trust is not a fair illustration of the good 
breeding of Americans who visit Europe:—At the 
English embassy, a lady of high degree (American) 
‘expressed the greatest desire that Mr. Julian F——e, 
late English Secretary of Legation at another court, 
appointed very recently to Paris, should be presented 
to her, asking every one who could possibly know Mr. 
F. to"beg him to come and accept the honor of ker 
acquaintance. Mr. Julian F——e, besides being a 
secretary of legation, is aclever poet. He had no 
choice but to be presented to the lady after so flatter- 
ing a wish on her part; so the presentation took 
place, when, after the usual 1 Mad 

says :—‘* Mr. F——e, you write poetry ?”— —* Why, 
yes,” was the reply, ‘I do occasionally write.”—“ O, 
do, Mr. F——e, write a piece of poetry on me, and I 
will invite two or three of you fellows to dinner.” 
Mr. F——e, thunderstruck, only replied by the pro- 
foundest of couft salaams, and got away as soon as 
possible. * ' 








THE AFRICAN LILY. 

Persons who are fond of cultivating house-plants, 
and who desire to have them all winter, will do well 
to try the Blue African Lily. It requires a loamy 
soil enriched by manure from an old hotbed. This 
should be shaken down loose and not pressed. The 
plant needs a full exposure to the light, and a plenty 
of water while growing. It must be sNifted repeat- 
edly to new pots, care being taken each time to re- 
move the offshoots, until the flower-buds are formed. 
The plants are always very large before they flower, 
and, when the buds form, they should be so placed 
as to have plenty of room, and moisture—the water 
being kept from remaining about the roots in a stag- 
nant state. If treated in this way, and kept ina 
greenhouse, or even under a veranda, this plant will 
frequently send up a flower-stalk three feet high 
crowned with twenty or thirty heads of flowers which 
will come into bl in suc i When in flower 
it may be placed in the open air, and forms a beauti- 
ful ornament for the terrace orlawn. It will richly 
repay cultivation, and retains its fresh green leaves 
all the winter. 








THE WATER BEETLE. 

An interesting specimen of the insect tribe is the 
water beetle. These little creatures are of an oval 
form, and have their hind legs fringed with hairs, 
which greatly aids them while swimming. They 
pass the larva state mostly in the water, and the 
perfect beetle, although generally found on or under 
the water, is able to fly from pond to pond. This is 





weather. The height to which they fly is sometimes 
very great. The little black beeties seen sporting on 
the surface of the water, dancing, as it were, in regu- 
lar circles, are provided with two sets of eyes, one 
above and one below the surface of the water, which 
enables them to see above and below the surface. 





A HINT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Many a housekeeper, especially those who have 
charge of farmhouses, has been troubled with the 
souring of milk during a thunder-storm. Fora long 
time this has been the subject of great research and 
investigation by men of science, and it is now known 
that the change in the milk is caused by the presence 
of ozone, which is generated in the air by electrical 
action. Ozone is simply oxygen gas in a changed or, 
as itis called, allotropic condition. This substance 
possesses intense acidifying powers, which the 
milk cannot resist. In order to remedy this evil, 
housekeepers should provide some receptacle fur 
their milk, by the means of which the outer air can 
be completely shut off from it at any moment. If 
this can be done, the most violent thunderstorm will 
not affect the milk in the least. 





A CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT.—A new arrange- 

ment has been placed on the cars of the Portland and 

Kennebec Railroad for indicating the name of the 

station at which the train is about to stop. It con- 

sists of a glass case, conspicuously posted, containing 

a rollof white linen, on which is printed in bold 

type the names of all the stations on the road. As 

soon as one station is passed, the brakeman turns the. 
roll with a key until the name of the next station 

appears. The idea seems worthy of imitation. 





A VALUABLE INVENTION.—A Maine genius has 
taken out a patent furan invention in which bache- 
lors will take a peculiar interest. Its use is to attach 
buttons to any part of wearing apparel without the 
use of thread. The invention consists solely in mak- 
ing the button with a spiral wire to be inserted into 
the cloth like a corkscrew, and then pressed down 
flat so as to form a ring to hold the button in place. 





THE FrENIANS.—The names, ages, birthplace and 
religious tenets of the Fenians captured at Fort Erie, 
Canada, are published in the Canada papers. The 
total number is fifty-eight. Fourteen are Protestants 
and forty-four Catholics; one is a native of Germany, 
seven of Canada, twenty-five of Ireland, and the re- 
mainder of the United States; nineteen are under 
twenty-one years of age. 





THE FRENCH PosTALSERVICE.—The French post- 
office receives about two hundred and seventy-four 
milliéns of letters per annum. Of these a little over 
two millions are returned to the general post-office for 


postage on the whole amount are about fifty-six mil- 
lions of francs, or over eleven millions of dollars. 





(47 SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
‘very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy hook, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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not give him the ability to lead or control tlie age . 

which has produced a Comte or a Hamilton. THE CAPITALS OF EvropE.—A London writer 
The questions which moved the statesmen and | says: “The capitals of Europe are as gay as if no 

sages of the past were plain and simple. Effect fol- | war was expected. Florence is all flowers, music and 

lows the cause so visibly that not even the most | beauty. In Vienna, save for the movement of troops 
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FAITH IN GOD. 


~—_—_—_errrr* 
BY MRS. ©, 0. HATHAWAY. 
~_—_———_—_—_—_—~_~rr 


Faith in the Infinite? O mighty God! 

What power but thine could dress the earth's brown 
With garniture so regal! Who but thee 

Work out the miracle of flowering tree ? 


Their comely arms stretched upward unto thee, 
Receive with grace their fragrant argosy ; 

One pearly blossom blushing in the sun, 
Transcendeth all that human art hath done. 


Thou sett'st the bright tiara of the stars, 

Pale Saturn's silver rings, with red-rayed Mars; 
Like friends convened, the constellations sit 
Apart, bright gems in thy vast coronet. 


In Nature's wonders all about our door, 

Her glowing carpet robing earth's broad floor, 
All sweet h ts of the time, 
Blending in beauty like some grand old rhyme, 





We see thee—no interpreter we need, 

The lowly and the unlettered all may read; 
No need to supplicate like them of old, 
“Show us the Father ''—lo! his traits unfold. 


And it sufficeth us, we will not doubt 

The tender lessons by these signs wrought out; 
We know thou livest, and because thou dost, 
We too shall live with thine immortal host, 
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WR. SISNET GRIFFETE 


—oR,— 


CLAWS IN VELVE 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Tt bears the fruit of deceit, 
Ruddy and sweet to eat, 
And the raven his nest has made 
In its thickest shade."’ 


URING the next four w 
three things happened in 
circle of friends, and the i 
surprising happened to 
quietest member. 

Mr. Charles Blake had a 
aunt as well as arich w 
This lady, who had never 
ticed him when her notice m 
have been needed, now to 

sudden fancy to him, and. 
ing quarrelled with her int 
ed heirs, died and left the b 
less young lawyer a rich me: 

His uncle’s house being 
tossed state of preparatior 
the new mistress, the y: 
man took rooms at Clarendon House, when 
Washburn began immediately to pet him, and w 
he found himself a person of consequence. At w 
he gave a quiet smile, but submitted good-natur. 
As neglect had not embittered, so adulation did 
elate him. 

The second event was the wedding, which w: 
fine as fine could be, a showy church affair, wit) 
bridesmaids, and a large company in full dress, 
bride in her element, and feeling triumphant 
bridegroom out of his, and feeling very much | 
fool. Then there was of course ajourney. The- 
affair which we have to chronicle was, after al’, 
much of an event, but may as well be mentione: 
was this; Mr. Griffeth and Beatrice both got 
lives insured and made each a will in favor « 
other. Mr. Griffeth, ever uneasy lest his sist: 
law shoul! be left dependent on the purse-| 
caprice of her uncle’s wife, was the first o: 
speak of such a provision as this, and Beatrice \ 
only consent on condition of being allowed + 
likewise. 

The insurance had been placed higher tha: 
thought of, her own life having been insured a 
ferent offives to the amount of fifty thousand do 
but “ whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
well,” said the brother-in-law, laughing. 

So, keeping the whole affair a secret from 
one else, they made it a matter of mournft 
between themselves, and sotnetimes spoke of th 
tunes which were willed to them, when th« 
their present fortunes cramped. A few mont. 
fore, Beatrice could not have believed that she 
have been made to smile at such an idea, but 
everything showed ite laughing side toher. ©’ 
Blake and Mrs. Washburn looked at her in su: 
half-alarmed at her constant and elfish gayety 

‘“ My dear,” said the lady, “ you seem to mo 
the Scotch call fey. Are you bewitched? It 
ill omen to bubble so for nofping. It is the 
cury rising at the wrong time, befure the te: 
What ails you?” 

“Why, nothing!” said Beatrice. “What +. 
ail me? Can’t you let me be happy!” 

“Tf only it is natural, and lasts.” 

“To tell the truth, Charles,” his cousin said, 
they were alone, ‘‘ I am surprised at myself. | 
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FAITH IN GOD. 


~~ 
BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 
~~—_—_—__- 


Faith in the Infinite? O mighty God! 

What power but thine could dress the earth's brown sod 
With garniture so regal! Who but thee 

Work out the miracle of flowering tree ? 


Their comely arms stretched upward unto thee, 
Receive with grace their fragrant argosy ; 

One pearly blossom blushing in the sun, 
Transcendeth all that human art hath done. 


Thou sctt’st the bright tiara of the stars, 

Pale Saturn's silver rings, with red-rayed Mars; 
Like friends convened, the constellations sit 
Apart, bright gems in thy vast coronet. 


In Nature's wonders all about our door, 

Her glowing carpet robing earth's broad floor, 
All sweet h of the time, 
Blending in beauty like some grand old rhyme, 





We see thee—no interpreter we need, 

The lowly and the uniettered all may read; 
No need to supplicate like them of old, 
“Show us the Father ’’—lo! his traits unfold. 


And it sufficeth us, we will not doubt 

The tender lessons by these signs wrought out; 
We know thou livest, and because thou dost, 
We too shall live with thine immortal host. 
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ER. SIBNEY GRIFFETE: 


—oOR,— 


CLAWS IN VELVET. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER VII. 


“It bears the fruit of deceit, 
Ruddy and sweet to eat, 
And the raven his nest has made 
In its thickest shade."’ 


URING the next four weeks 
three things happened in our 
circle of friends, and the most 
surprising happened to the 
quietest member. 

Mr. Charles Blake had a rich 
aunt as well as a rich uncle. 
This lady, who had never no- 
ticed him when her notice might 
have been needed, now took a 
sudden fancy to him, and hav- 
ing quarrelled with her intend- 
ed heirs, died and left the brief- 
less young lawyer a rich man. 

His uncle’s house being ina 
tossed state of preparation for 
the new mistress, the young 
man took rooms at Clarendon House, when Mr. 
Washburn began immediately to pet him, and where 
he found himselfa person of consequence. At which 
he gave a quiet smile, but submitted good-naturedly. 
As neglect had not embittered, so adulation did not 
elate him. 

The second event was the wedding, which was as 
fine as fine could be, a showy church affair, with four 
bridesmaids, and a large company in full dress, the 
bride in her element, and feeling triumphant, the 
bridegroom out of his, and feeling very much like a 
fool. Then there was of course ajourney. Thethird 
affair which we have to chronicle was, after all, not 
much of an event, but may as well be mentioned. It 
was this; Mr. Griffeth and Beatrice both got their 
lives insured and made each a will in favor of the 
other. Mr. Grifieth, ever uneasy lest his sister-in- 
law should be left dependent on the purse-proud 
caprice of her uncle’s wife, was the first one to 
speak of such a provision as this, and Beatrice would 
only consent on condition of being allowed to do 
likewise. 

The insurance had been placed higher than she 
thought of, her own life having been insured at dif- 
ferent offices to the amount of fifty thousand dollars; 
but “ whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 

well,” said the brother-in-law, laughing. 

» keeping the whole affair a secret from every 
one else, they made it a matter of mournful jest 
between themselves, and sometimes spoke of the for- 
tunes which were willed to them, when ‘they felt 
their present fortunes cramped. A few months be- 





Blake and Mrs. Washburn looked at her in surprise, 
half-alarmed at her constant and elfish gayety. 


What ails you?” 


ail me? Can’t you let me be happy!” 
“Tfonly it is natural, and lasts.” 


fore, Beatrice could not have believed that she could | one kick with her snowy paws, and fell stiff. 
have been made to smile at such an idea, but now | Beatrice sank into a chair pale and trembling. 
everything showed its laughing side to her. Charles 


‘“ My dear,” said the lady, “‘ you seem to me what | the sight, his own face also hidden from her as he 
the Scotch call fey. Are you bewitched? It is an | stood near, and laid his arm around her shoulder. 
ill omen to bubble so for nojping. It is the mer- 
cury rising at the wrong time, befure the tempest. | may have eaten some unwholesome thing. She has 


“Why, nothing!” said Beatrice. “What should | little creatures and shut them up. I am so sorry 


“To tell the truth, Charles,” his cousin said, when | in his breast. ‘I hate to see such things. I hate to 





never felt so effervescent before. I hope it is nataral, | 
as Mrs. Wasbburn says.” 

** Why should you not be happy?” the young man 
asked. “like to see youso. Who should rejoice, 
if not you, Bice? You are young, beautiful, be- 
loved.” 

“ Beloved!” she repeated, dreamily. “Ah! who 
loves me? Many like, but love-is quite a different 
thing. Love cannot exist without its object, cares 
for nothing else in comparison, every other consider- 
ation bends to that one. No, Charlies, no one loves 
me, and I am not necessary to any one.” 

A cloud had swept all the brightness from her face 
while she spoke, and as she ended she brushed away 
out of her lap the flowers which she had been arrang- 
ing and, rising, with them falling all about her, 
walked hastily across the room, and stood looking out 
@ window, but seeing nothing. 

Her cousin made no reply, and his silence recalled 
her to herself, and abashed her. Perhaps she had 
never spoken so freely of her own feelings before. 
Blushing, and half-laughing, she returned to him. 

* Did you think I was so sentimental, Charles? I 
own to streaks of sentiment. My formation is 
agate.” 

He bent with a crimson face and gathered up the 
flowers which she had flung away, and as she looked 
at him a moment, he raised his head, and their eyes 
met. Something in his look made her redden with 
surprise and some spark of anger, and involuntarily 
she raised her head more erectly. 

He caught his breath as though plunged in cold 
water. “I love you,: Beatrice!” he said, his face in 
a flame. * ; 

“Of course, you do. Youare my cousin,” she said, 
loftily. 

“But that bas nothing to do with it. I am not 
your first cousin, and I do not love you like a cousin. 
Iadore you! I love thecarpet that you step on, the 
chair, the table, the book you touch! You have des- 
cribed it, Beatrice. 1 cannot exist without you, I 
care for nothing else, and everything else bends to 
you. Never say again that you are not loved!” 

He had spoken so impetuously that it was impos- 
sible to stop him, but when he ended, trembling with 
excitement and eagerness, Mrs. Griffeth had gathered 
composure enough to answer him quietly. 

“JT forgive you for having addressed me in this 
manner, on condition that you never speak of guch a 
thing, or look such a thing again. I am“deeply 
offended.” 

She turned haughtily away from him and took a 
seat at some distance. She did not look at him for a 
moment, but when she did, she saw that he had 
fallen into a chair, and was leaning back, his eyes 
closed, his face ghastly pale. 

_“ Goodness! what is the matter with you, 
Charles?” she cried, starting up. “Are you ill? 
Are you crazy?” 

He did not move nor answer, and she had to go to 
him. “Do speak, Charles!” she said, touching his 
shoulder. ‘ 
He shivered from head to foot, and slowly opened 
his eyes, but moaned, and closed them again at sight 
of her, turning his head away. 

“Charles, 1 donot know what to do,” she said, 
almost angrily. ‘I do wish you’d tell me.” 

The blood welled up into his, face again, and he 
bent quickly forward and grasped her fair hand in 
both of his. 

“Tell you what todo?” he panted out. “Give 
me a hope to liveon! Tell me that some time—” 

She snatched her hand angrily away, and befure 
he could detain her had flung haughtily from the 
room. 

In her indignant confusion she had gone into the 
hall instead of guing into the inner room of their 
suite, and there was nothing for it but to go to her 
brother-in-law’s room, if she would not have her 
cousin come upon her in the hall. She was too vexed 
to think of anytbing, and too much hurried to stop, 
so opened Mr. Griffeth’s parlor door and went in 
without knocking. A passing carriage drowned the 
sound, and he did not hear her till she was close upon 
him. Then he started up with a varying color. He 
had been sitting by a table, and bending to watch 
something that lay on the floor before him, and 
which he now seemed desirous to conceal from her. 

At any othey, time her instinctive delicacy would 
have prompted her to go in another direction, but 
now she went straight toward the table. Then she 
stopped short and held up both hands. ‘0, poor 
Lute!” 

There lay a little snow-white kitten in faint con- 
vulsions, seeming to be in the last agonies of death. 
This kitten had been Mr. Griffeth’s sole pet, and 
Beatrice had always kepta bright ribbon, or a wreath 
of flowers around her neck. 

“ Yes, poor Lute!” he echoed. “I didn’t want 
you fo see. I knew it would distress you.” 

The little creature feebly raised her head, gave 


‘* What does it mean?” she exclaimed. “ What is 
the matter with it?” 

Her brother-in-law came and shielded her from 

“She had convulsions,” he said. ‘ Possibly she 


had too much meat. It doesn’t do to pamper those 


you saw her, darling.” 
“So am I,” she said, with a shiver, hiding her face 

















they were alone, ‘‘ I am surprised at myself. I really | see death in any form. It makes me ill.” 


OUR UNION. 


ie caressed and gently scotheil ber, treating ner 
like a child, calling her child; and, finally, sitting by 
her, began to speak of death, gently and solemnly. 
“After all, why do we fear it #0?” hesaid. “The 
trees and the flowers die peacefully and without a 
shiver, and it is appointed to us all. If we could 
help it, we might struggle. But we cannot. And 
why do we wish to put it off?' Since it must come, a 
few months or years make no difference. Or, per- 
haps,.the sooner the better. We may thus escape 
sorrows and sufferings unbearable, Death seems to 
me very sweet and tranquil. It is only floating out 
of the rippling river into the wide sea. We drop off 
a mantle of dust, and put on a mantle of gold.” 
While he spoke he held her band to his heart, but 
did not look at her, and as she iooked through her 
tears into his half-averted face, a radiance seemed 
to surround the creamy paleness of bis forehead, and 
to stream from the bright hair, and from under the 
lowered lids. And though she saw through tears, 
she was not sad. The drops that came for grief 
stayed for joy, and a soft glow warmed her breast. 
He had held her hand against his heart while he 
spoke of floating so out of life, as though they would 
go together, and the journey would therefore be 
sweet to him. 

After a moment he lifted his head and met her 
look, smiling presently, when he had read all its 
sweetness, all its glowing thankfulness. 

“ Well, little sister?” he said, in a light, caress- 
ing tone. 

She drew a long ‘breath, and a to arouse her- 
self from some trance. 

“It is well~—it is well!” te said, softly. ‘ You 
are right. I would willingly exchange my vesture of 
dust for gold now.” 

“Ah, wait!” he said, catching her by the arm, and 
drawing her closely to him. “Iam not ready. I 
cannot spare you.” 

She extricated herself laughingly, and went out, 
quite forgetful of Charles Blake and his wild love. 
She seemed to walk on air as she trod the corridors, 
her lips were parted and rosy, and her bosom heaved 
quickly with the delicious unquiet of her heart. 

‘* My dear Bice! I am so glad you are come!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Washburn. ‘“‘ What do you suppose I 
found on coming in? Why Charles Blake lying on 
the floor in a dead faint, and looking like a corpse. I 
never was so frightened!” 

Beatrice came out of her trance. ‘ What ailed the 
fellow?’’ she asked, disdainfully. : 

Beatrice was not cruel, on the contrary, was very 
tender; but to a woman whose heart is entirely 
devoted to one man, an offer of love from another 
often seems little short of an insult. How could 
Charles Blake dare lift his eyes to one whom Sidney 
Gritfeth held to his heart! 

‘Why, Beatrice, how can you speak so? What 
do you mean?” cried her friend. 

Beatrice tossed her head impatiently. ‘“ What has 
become of him?” she asked. 

“After he came to, I had him assisted to his room. 
He is lying down. Do you mean to say, Bice, that 
the foolish fellow has been saying anything to you?” 

Beatrice pouted her lip and turned away, which was 
answer enough. 

**Don’t be too hard with him,” said her friend. 
“You can extinguish flames with warm water as 
well as cold.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Did he smile his work to see? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee ?”” 


AFTER only a fortnight’s absence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Langdon came home, and prepared to receive their 
friends before going away again for the summer. 

The poor bridegroom, though in a state of ecstatic 
happiness, was nearly worn out. Such totings up 
hill and down, up. stairs and down, in carriages, in 
cars, Sucy weary standing, such weary sitting, such 
long walks had he suffered for his tireless litfle 
tyrant. Not for worlds would he have owned him- 
self to be less strong than she was, or have reminded 
her of his age and coming infirmities. No, he hero- 
ically led the van in her expeditions, and strove not to 
jesink down quite, when Mrs. Margie, becoming her- 
self weary, leaned with her whole weight on his arm. 

When, finally, he reached his own home he sank 
exhausted, but satisfied. ‘‘ Now, my dear, we will 
have a little rest,” he said. 

“Rest!” cried the bride. “Iam not tired, which 
is fortunate, tor now work commences. In the first 
place we must give a May-party, and have everybody, 
and it must be the most beautiful party that ever was 
seen. Then I’ve got to have as many as seventy-five 
new dresses made, since you wouldn’t give me time 
to have them before we were married, and I’ve got 
to make up a party to go to the springs with us this 
summer. And all this in a fortnight. How can you 
talk of rest?” 

“Tthink we might stay here through June,” the 
gentleman ventured. 

“The idea!” cried his wife, indignantly. ‘ Fancy 
you and I, all alone, staying here through June, and 
everybody else off enjoying themselves. Don’t talk 
nonsense, Mr. Langdon, but listen to my plan. The 
Loudens are going to Saratoga next week so as to 
make sure of rooms, and they will be on the lookout 
for us. The Loudens are splendid! the gayest family 
intown. Then with us, I shall invite Mrs, Wash- 
burn, [am as proud to have her in my party asI 
would be of a grand-duchess. Then Charles Blake 
shall go. He’s a good useful fellow. And, of course, 
Beatrice and Mr. Griffeth. With such a party we 





“Mr, Griffeth, my dear?” etammered. Mr. “‘Lang- 
don. 

“Yessir, Mr. Griffeth. It is high time you got 
over that foolish prejudice of yours. You might pity 
him, I think, when I refused him for you.” 

Mr. Langdon drew up his eye-brows, set his mouth, 
and became mute. 

“Here comes the mule,” thought the little lady, 
and had half a mind to declare war, and fight it out, 
but changed her mind. 

“Wont we have a gay time, dear?” she said, perch- 
ing herself on his knee. ‘1 intend to beso happy 
this summer that ‘I shall remember it ever after.” 
“Are you happy with me, little girl?” asked the 
husband, melting at once. 

“© yes, immensely! Let me pull your neck-tio 
round a little. I think blue is very becoming to you. 
You have such a fresh color, What makes you 
stand your hair up so straight? It looks stiff; lay it 
down so. There, that is nice! Your moustache gets 
along nicely, doesn’t it? I don’t see what makes it 
so much grayer than your hair. But, no matter, 
the young men will think you are my father, and 
come hovering round me, Then wont you be 
jealous?” 

“TIl dye! Ill dye!” said the husband, trium- 
phantly. 

“You'll die!” cried Margie. 

“Dye my hair and moustache,”’ explained the 
gentleman. 

‘No you don’t!” reterted the young wife. 

Of course, the invitations were given, since the 
young woman willed it, and Mrs, Washburn accept- 
ed. Beatrice would consider, but Mr. Griffuth de- 
clined. His business would’keep him in town. 
Finally, Beatrice also declined, privately influenced 
by her brother-in-law, who professed himself not 
able to spare her, besides being very skeptical of the 
pleasure to be enjoyed on such a journey. ‘ 

‘“ Why should we leave the city?” heasked. “ Clar- 
endon House sets on 2 hill, and has good air. We 
can nowhere find so comfortable rooms or such good 
fare as we find here. Here is ice ad libitum if we 
wish to be cool. Here is a soft heat if we wish to be 
warm. As for scenery, I have ordered a pile of Al- 
pine views, and coast scenery. We will look at them 
and fancy ourselves at the coast, or ona mountain- 
top. I maintain that for every desirable thing, for 
everything which silly people rush out of the city for, 
Eureka may be written over these doors. Did I 
mention the bath? Tell me where at coast or moun- 
tain you can get a decent one! O, you can dip in the 
surf among lobsters, and vulgar crowds, but then 
you want a bath at home to wash the salt and filth 
off. No, I'll stay here, and—wont you stay, too, 
Bice?” 

To Mrs. Washburn, Beatrice said, “I don’t like 
to go with Margie. She and I are good friends as 
long as we keep apart. But we grate near by, and 
uncle is so good I don’t like to hurt his feelings. He 
has settled a thousand dollars a year on me. Be- 
sides, you know Charles is going, and I couldn’t pos- 
sibly be with him.” 

**T am sure he behaves well,” the elder lady said. 
“ He doesn’t act the despairing lover, and he is suf- 
ficiently anxious to keep out of your way.” 

‘Yes, he does his best to atone,” Beatrice said. 
“ But I shall not go.” 

Mrs. Washburn sighed, and seemed about to speak, 
then sighed again and remained silent. ‘ What is 
the use of saying Anything?” she thought. ‘“ ‘They 
are both bewitched and wont heara word. And I 
do believe that at last, Sidney is worse than sho.” 

It did indeed seem that Sidney Griffeth had grown 
spell-bound by his lovely charge. He saw her every 
hour of the day, and seemed unwilling to let her out 
of his sight. Seldom looking at her, he yet never 
missed a look or motion of hers. Every time they 
met some little touch of tender care or watchfulness 
thrilled her heart. He would drop some beautifal 
flower into ner lap on entering the room, then sit 
near and talk with Mrs. Washburn, but, it seemed, 
though not looking at ber, aware of her every breath. 
He knew her wishes before she spoke them. He 
placed her footstool under her feet, he shut off the 
draft, he let in the cool i:eeze, he placed the sereen. 
He did, indeed, as Mrs. Wesbbura said, act be- 
witched. 

And how beautiful Beatrice found him! His voice 
grew more dreamy and musical, his eyes drooped 
with a softer languur, his motions grew more grace- 
ful and slow. There was always a sigh in his voice, 
yet not a sigh of sadness. It seemed that some sub- 
tile and delicious intoxication possessed the man. 

Beatrice felt it envelop her also. His languor 
communicated itself to her. She liked to sit silent 
while he was by and let her eyes rest on his face, he 
aware of them, but lulled rather than stirred by their 
glance. 

Sometimes this feeling grew almost too strong, 
delightful as it was, and she would draw a long 
breath, and try to eseape the nameless fascination. 
It was not natural. It seemed like walkingin the 
warm, moist fragrance ef a conservatory, where the 
delicious sweetness presently becomes oppressive, 
and you long for a breath of keen air from the hills. 
Then the desire to eseape would pass, and she re- 
signed herself to the influence, drifting, drifting like 
the lotos-eaters. : 

Oue day he came into the room where she sat 
alone, and going to her side, held before her a purple 
convolyulus. She did not take it, but sat and looked 
down into its shining chalice. 

“There isa morning sxy with theesan just burn- 
ing below the horizon,” she sai “ Presently a bird bs 





can sweep the stakes.” 


will fly across, if I look long enough.” 
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. the most beautiful morning-glories. They held up 


_ birds outside would drink more. Yes, now, this 





% ‘That is a apecenen, "Bic e,” her brother-in-law 
said. ‘ Come and see the whole.” 

She followed him to his room, and leaned from a 
window to look. 

Some one a little below, who had a room with a 
balcony window, had planted boxes full of convol- 
vulus vines, stringing lines for them to run up to 
the window above. The vines had thus woven a 
green tet just by the window where Beatrice stood, 
and this morning they had opened out all over with 


their frail and shining chalices, all gemmed with dew, 
and bees, and butterflies, and humming-birds were 
darting in and out. 

© Most beautiful!” sighed Beatrice. 

“Ts it not?” said Mr. Gritfeth, inside the room. 
“1 fancy it to be some wild, lovely web of fate which 
the little winged creatures are weaving out there.” 

Mrs. Griffeth stepped back into the room and saw 
that he had placed asmall table near the window, 
with a chair on either side. On the table was a bas- 
ket of fruit, a flask of wine, and two long, pale-green 
glasses. 

“T want you to breakfast with me,” he said. And 
at the same instant John came in with a tray on 
which was set the rest of their meal. A coffee ser- 
vice of silver and dark-blue china, a plate of fresh 
salmon, the rosy flakes of which looked like pink coral, 
ruby slices of currant jelly, and some glorified little 
rolls, as tiny and delicate as cocoa-nut cakes. 

“It is all pretty enough to tempt one who fs not 
hungry,” Beatrice said, pouring into the little blue 
cups coifee as clear as wine. 

Mr. Griffeth took a new magazine, and gave anoth- 
er to his companion, 

‘‘T always like to read while I eat my breakfast. 
Please put one spoonful of creaminmy cup. And 
one lump of sugar. Use your fingers, anda small 
lump will do. Now we will read, and listen to the 
buzzing outside.” 

Beatrice turned the leaves of her magazine, read- 
ing a line here and there, sweetly and languidly 
happy. She was not aware of the sidelong glance 
that kept her beautiful face and form in view. She 
sat with lowered lids, daintily tasting her breakfast, 
and aware of her companion without looking at him. 

He sata long time pretending to read, and watch-" 
ing her—the whole graceful form leaning back in the 
chair, and snowy-white from neck to slipper, in a 
lawn morning-dress. Then the brown hair all pushed 
into an invisible net, so that one wondered how those 
loose, heavy locks did not fall, The transparent 
temples, smooth cheek, long line of drooping eye- 
lashes, and beautiful neck. He dwelt even on the 
fair hands, and on the gentle rise and fall of the con- 
volvulus she had fastened in her breast, as she 
breathed. At length he roused, opened the flask, 
and poured her a glass of sparkling wine. 

“ These pears needa spark of fire along,’’ he said. 
“ Their cold sweetness is something chilling. But 
try that peach. It is just out of the sun, and its 
cheek is yet warm. See what a heart it has! Ah, 
the peach is the fruit of love!” 

He threw off his silence, and began to talk ina 
light, gay tone, such sparkling sweet talk as he could 
sometimes enchant his listener with, when gayety 
seemed tenderer than sadness. 

“Not another taste ofwine? Why, the humming- 


glass to my health! Drink it while [ sing to you. 
You shall be sung and buzzed td sleep. You have 
never heard the ‘Cradle-Song’ of Pictor Ignotis? 
I willsing it to you. Drink your wine. Here’s a 
pillow for your head. Shut your eyes, and fancy you 
are an intant.” 

Was it from under human fingers, that golden ac- 
companiment that swayed faintly and sweetly to 
and fro, as though it were perfume from a flower 
swinging in the wind? Was it a human voice that 
sang in such accents, only touching the words that, 
secmmed felt rather than heard? Beatrice leaned back 
and listened to that loveliest Cradle-Song. 


*** Sweet dreams, form a shade 
O’er my lovely infant's head! 
Sweet dreams of pleasant streams 
By happy, silent mvony beams! 


“*Sweet sleep, with soft down 
Weave thy brows an infant crown! 
Sweet sleep, angel mild 
Hover o’er my happy child! 


“*Sweet smiies in the night: 
flover over my delight! 
Sweet siniles, mother's smile, 
All the livelong night beguile! * 


**Sweet moans, dovelike sighs, ~ 
Chasenot slumber trom thine eycs! 
Swect moan, sweeter smile, 

All thy dovelike moans beguile! 

*** Sleep, sleep, happy child! 

All creation slept and smiled. 
Sleep, sleep, happy sleep! 
While o’er thee doth mother weep. 

*** Sweet babe, in thy face 
Tloly image I can trace; 

Sweet babe, once like thee 
Thy Maker lay, and wept for me! 

*** Wept for me, for thee, for all, 
When he was an infant small. 
Thou his image ever see, 
Heavenly face that smiles on thee! 

** Smiles on thee, on me, on all, 
Who became an infant small 
Infant smiles like his own smile, 
Heaven and earth to peace beguile.’"’ 


“O, wake me up, wake me!” cried Beatrice, faint- 














to some cobweby shore where I shall get entangled 
past escape, and have blossoms growing all over me, 
and bees, and butterflies, and hamming-birds dazing 
me with flutter and buzz. Come—” 

Laughing, he went and leaned over her, smoothed 
her white forehead with his delicate fingers, as 
though smoothing away some spell, then bent and 
kissed her softly on both eyelids so that they flew 
open. For an instant their eyes met and seemect to 
scintillate on each other, till by an effort Beatrico 
waved him aside, and sat upright. 

“T am happy!” he breathed out, sinking into a 
chair near her, and leaning back with a look of in- 
tense content. ‘‘Are not you glad that your uncle 
married that little mocking-bird?) Would not you 
rather be here?” 

“So much!” sighed Beatrice. 

“And it is delicious having you come to breakfast 
with me. Come every morning while they are gone, 
will you?” 

** Bien!’ says Beatrice. ‘Only it will spoil me for 
anything else.” . 

“Then we will never have anything elso,” was the 
imperial reply. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“* He kissed his ladic's hand, Willic, 
He kissed his ladie’s hand; 
But gane’s his ladie-courtesic, 
_ When he draws his blidie brand.” 


BEATRICE GrirFErn, at the same time that she 
did not regret remaining at home, felt that for her 
health’s sake, she had better have gone. Sbe was 
not feeling well, she was oppressed. Either the heat, 
which soon became intense, or the monotonous }ux- 
ury of her own feelings, was too much for her. It 
might be, too, she thought, that her diet was not 
suitable. For Sidney fed her on fruits, and wines, 
and confections, and almost banished plain food from 
their table. Then the warm bath to which she fool- 
ishly went for refreshment, sucked out strength 
through every pore. 

It seemed to her that she rested neither day nor 
night, but burned always with a slow consuming ex- 
citement. That man was constantly in her thoughts. 
She fell asleep repeating some tender word of his, and 
trying to catch its tone. She woke in the night to re- 
call his looks, she started from sleep in the morning 
tearing lest he might have waited for her. Was it pur- 
posely that he dominated her life so? Sometimes she 
had an impulse to throw herself on her knees before 
him and beg for release from such a thraldom, Then 
she chided herself, and yielded again to his sway, 
happy, but O, soill! 

One afternoon as she reclined, listless and weak, 
on her sofa, there was a knock at the door, and to 
her summons it opened, and Charles Blake entered. 


the servant. 

“Have you come home?” she asked, hurrietlly. 
“ What has happened?” 

“ Nothing has happened,” he said, looking keenly 
ather. ‘I have only come for a day.” 

She recovered and motioned him to a chair. 

The truth was, that some impulse which he could 
not resist had brought Charles Blake back to the 
city. He must look at Beatrice if he went away 
again the next moment. He found her changed. 

“They hoped that I would bring you back,” he 
said. ‘* Will you not go for ashort time? You look 
as though you need it.” 

“The objections which first ’ prevented my going 
are still in force. I shall remain here,” she replied, 
with cold decision. 

‘*Can I do nothing for you?” he asked, in a tone of 
yearning regret. 

She was about to make a chilly denial of any need 
of service, when she glanced into his face. Such pain 
and such tenderness, such hopelessness, tgo! In an 
imstant it struck her that as she suflered, he also 
suffered, and instead of being angry, she was grieved. 
She extended her hand to him. 

“Yes, Cousin Clarles, you can do something for 
me. You can forgive me if I have been harsh to you, 
and try to think kindly of me. And you had better, 
go back to them.” 

His lip quivered as he took the kind hand, and 
only once kissing it, he turned to go. At the door 
he paused. 

“If ever you need me, Beatrice, call me. I would 
come from the ends of the earth.” 

Her tearful eyes dwelt on him thankfully, and 
taking that sweet and tender picture of her, he went. 

The next morning her brother-in-law took her out 
to ride in the country. 

* Charles Blake seemed to think [am not taking 
yood care of you,” he said. “And you do not credit 
my keeping. He quite scolded ine.” 

“ You saw hiin, then?” said Beatrice, languidly. 

“Yes. I had half a mind to send you back with 
him,” 

“T would not have gone. I did not wish to go, and 
Iam not able.” 

Mr. Griffeth turned her face to him, and searched 
it with anxious eyes. 

“I shall call a physician,” he said. 
It is like a slow fever.” 

“I do not wish for a physician,” she said, wearily, 
leaning back in the carriage. ‘AllI want is rest and 
coolness.” 

‘Rest, then! and here is coolness!” 

He turned the horse’s head, and they went into a 
side-road which was almost hidden, so closed was it 


“You are ill. 





ly, and laughing. “ Break this spell and let me run 
2 


with crowding branches that brushed them head and 


away to common- n-place life again! Lam drifting off | 


She started up in surprise, having expected to see | 





shoulders, and wiped, whispering along the horse’s 
sides, 

Beatrice roused and smiled. 

“We are swimming in a sea of green, Sidney. 
“Shall we ever get out? I don’t care if we'do not.” 

-“Nor I. “But weshall. There’s a peep of day, and 
there’s a break of sunny water, and here we are at 
the pond!” e 

As he spoke, they emerged suddenly from the lux- 
uriant greenery, and came out into an opening on 
the lovely, oak-fringed shore, and a wide stretch of 
sparkling water lay before them. They got out of 
the carriage and went and sat on a high rock at the 
shore, looking off to see the boats that dreamed over 
the pond, looking in the hazy air as though they 
might any moment melt into the water, and watch- 
ing a@ road that wound around the opposite shore, 
and where men and women walked or rode, as small 
as mice in the distance. 

“Life is such a tangle,” she sighed. “I cannot 
unravel it. It were well to go tosleep. Lamslecpy.” 

He drew her gently into his arms, and she sank to 
sleep, lulled by the sound of waters, and ne 
trees, and his lightly soothing fingers.] 

After a long, sweet sleep she woke refreshed, and 


also a little ashamed; and then they rode slowly. 


home through the sun-steeped air. 

In her room she found a little note from Charles 
Blake, a last appeal. 

“ Beatrice,” itsaid. ‘I cannot refrain from speak- 
ing another word, just this one. Come away from 
that man. Heis sucking all the life from you. He 
is only selfishly keeping you to burn incense before 
him while he swings to you anempty censer. If you 
will not come with me, let me send Mrs. Washburn. 
Let me tell her that you are ill!” 

For answer, Beatrice carefully burned the note, 
then enclosed the cinders ina blank os and sent 
them to her cousin. 

That night there was to be quite a ques ailair in 
the great hall of the city, and many people who were 
not too fur away came in town to be present at it. 
Some distinguished strangers, the city’s guests, were 
to have a reception and concert given in their honor, 
and everything had been done to make the occasion 
as splendid as possible. 

Mr. Sidney Griffeth was to deliver a short address 
of welcome, and he took his sister-in-law early to the 
ante-room where she was presented to the strangers, 
befor® they, with the favored few, went upon the 
platform. 

The Marquis D’Acreo, a fine, soldiery-looking man, 
was immediately enchanted with her, and offered his 
arm to take her into the hall. She accepted at a nod 
from her brother-in-law, though she would rather 
have gone with him than have had this honor, even. 

The scene was like enchantment. The lofty and 
immense hall, all a blaze of light, the sea of faces 
from floor and balconies, the wreathing flowers that 
everywhere bloomed and loaded the air with fra- 
grance, the flags of all nations that hung in many- 
colored, mingling folds, the rich draperies that can- 
opied the platform and twined the white and gold 
pillars, the growing wave of welcoming applause that 
broke out of the silence as the people’s guests ap- 
peared—all were like some fairy scene. Then as the 
applause hushed itself, it seemed that its spray lin- 
gered, for such fine, crisp, sparkling sounds crept 
about them as seemed impossible to be by “ earthly 
finger strook,” The music of an orchestra swept in 
and enveloped them. 

Leaning on the arm of the king of the evening, 
Beatrice Griffeth trod the platform scarcely less 
noted than he, pausing as he paused to bow to the 
welcome, and sitting at last at his elbow. 

The whole seemed to her only a fitting frame for 
Sidney and his address; and one could scarcely won- 
der at her. Sidney Griffeth was eminently a fasci- 
nating speaker, smooth, elegant, utterly captivating. 
The listeners hung upon his words with suspended 
hreath, hung upon his beauty and grace with fixed 
and shining eyes, and, listening, forgot what they 
came for, except that they came to hear him. 

“T would die for him!” thought Beatrice. “If I 
were a pearl, I would be dissolved in his wine.” 

She never took her eyes from him, and never 
dreamed how she was envied ler. place by the city’s 
guest. She was glai when it was over, and they 
went out through an avenue in the ergwd. Batthen 
there was a splendid supper which kept them till 
near midnight. 

The windows were all epen to let in what coolness 
might be, and large fans waved showly, worked by 
machinery, and made a soft breeze when no other 
came. A band outside in the street sent their wild 
sweet strains up on the air, but not so loud as to 
drown the talk. Leaning against a purple curtain, 
looking like a statue in her white dress, Beatrice 
listened and looked, and kept silence. 

“See her with that half-raised hand and inclined 
head!” said the marquis, ‘She is the very genius 
of listening.” 

She smiled as he approached her, took his arm to 
& sofa, where presently she was surrounded by a 
group of epauleted gentlemen,and notables, all vieing 
for her grace, and admiring more the more they 
looked. 

And at last she and her brother-in-law were alone. 

“Such a crowded day!” she said. 
going to sleep. Good-night.” 

Ass she glanced back upon him her whole face was 
bright and lovely, and her airy draperies floated out 
like a cloud, 

“Stay for a cup of kindness!” he said, eagerly. 
“ How can you go without that? I thought it had 
got to be a settled thing.” 


“Now I am. 





She dropped her eyes and colored. 

“TI don’t think that wine quite agrees with me, 
Sidney,” she said, hesitatingly. “I uever feel so well 
atter taking it.” 

“So you said last night, Bice. But I have a new 
kind to-night., I got it on purpose for you, and it is 
what you need. It will strengthen you.” 

He brought a little flask, and opening it, filled a 
delicate bubble of glass, presenting it to her with such 
a smile as would have overcome any scruple. 

She took it, smiled into his eyes, and drank it to his 
health. 

“« Now a glass for you,” she said. 

“Not from that,” Mr. Griffeth said, pouring for 
himself glass of port. ‘ That is for invalids, and 
no one is to taste adrop but you. Itis not easy to 
get.” 

It would seem that the excitement of the day and 
the late supper were too much for Mrs. Griffeth, for 
that night she was taken violently ill, and the phy- 
sician who was called, was for some time doubtful 
if he could save her. They laid the illness to a salad 
of which she had eaten in the evening. Somebody 
had once been poisoned at Clarendon House by eat- 
ing asalad in which mushrooms were introduced, 
and this was one of the same. Ever after, it any one 
there was taken suddenly ill, people began to talk of 
salad. Mrs. Griffeth’s symptoms being similar, the 
physician administered an antidote, and had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing his patient better in the morning. 
But it was several days before she was able to go 
out. 

Sidney Griffeth, though distressed and alarmed 
beyond measure at first, proved himself a good nurse, 
devoting himself quite to the invalid’s recovery. He 

took her out to ride every day, he read to her as she 
lay on her sofa, he presently quite ousted the hired 
nurse who was no longer needed. Then they teil 
into their old way of living. 

On one of these days Beatrice stepped unawares 
into her brother-in-law’s room, and, after standing 
a minute fixed in distress and surprise, stepped silent- 
ly out again, unseen. One of his worst creditors was 
with him, and for the first time she knew what harsh 
and insulting talk her idol had to listen to, and what 
a skeleton lay under all the fair drapery of his daily 
life. 

She walked her room in distress. What could she 
do forhim? Should she ask her uncle or Margie for 
money? They would know at once what it was for, 
What could she do? Suddenly a ray of light broke 
in. Hastily dressing herself, for a walk, she took a 
little parcel and went out. In a few minutes she 
reached Lacelles the jeweller’s, and was invited 
into his private room where she stated her errand, 
and offered her jewels for sale. 

The jeweller looked at her a moment in steady 
silence. Then he looked down and thought. 

“They‘are valuable if one wishes for diamonds,” 
she urged. “ But I have use for the money.” 

“You say, madam,” the gentleman stammered, 
“ that you wish to sell these diamonds out of the set- 
tings?” 

“ Yes sir!” she replied, surprised and anngyed at 
his reluctant manner. 

“You think that those are diamonds?” he asked, 
taking the bracelet in his hand, and holding it while 
he looked searchingly into her eyes. 

“ Certainly, sir! It was a present from my uncle.” 
“Are you willing to leave it with me and let me 
speak to your brother-in-law aboutit?” he asked. 

Indeed not!” she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘ Mr. 
Griffeth has nothing to do with it. If you will not 
take them I will carry them elsewhere; but I ab- 
solutely forbid your mentioning the subject to Mr. 
Griffeth.” 

She took the bracelet, and was going. 

“Stay a moment!” the gentleman said, looking 
after her in painful embarrassment. “ You really 
must not go anywhere else with that bracelet, 
madam. I can’t help it, I must tell you. Those are 
paste.” 

“They are diamonds, sir!” she answered, more 
astonished than angry. “ How can you know who 
have not tried them?” 

“1 know, because I took out the diamonds and 
put in paste, within a few months,” he answered. 

Her first glance was one of surprise, then her eyes 
started open, and her face became deathly pale. She 
sat down and looked at the jeweller. 

‘7 was told that it was by your orders,” he said. 

She drew a long breath, shivered a little, then rose 
to go. 

“ It was by my order, sir,” she said, in a cold, quiet 
tone. “And, I still desire that you may not say any- 
thing about it to Mr. Griffeth or to any one else.” 

“I certainly shall not,” the gentleman auswergd, 
opening the door for her, and bowing as she passed. 

She went out with a haughty step, and home. It 
was late in the afternoon, and she had scarcely time 
todress before Mr. Griffeth came to take her down 
to dinner. 

“Ah, you have a fine color!” he said, smiling as he 
offered his arm. And she say that his own color 
was raised, and remembering the scene she had wit- 
nessed, her heart had room for one feeling only, and 
that was a boundless pity. She made every excusp, 
she had no blame to give. Had he not petted, and 
amused, and smiled gn her ever, when he must huve 
been suffering tortured? 

They took a table in the almost deserted dining- 
hall, and Mr. Griffeth sent away the servants and 
waited on them himself. 

“Now what will you have?” he asked. 
don’t take soup.” 

“Give me a bit of that trout. It looks nice.” 
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“Isn’t there some salt on the plate?” she asked. 
I don’t like my fish much salted.” 
He lifted the plate and looked closely, then took his 


“Yes, there seems to be a dust of salt. Servants 
are 80 careless.” 


him when he urged, though at first she refased. 


lighted and only a wax taper made a jaint light in 
the sezond-room. 


the lips that kissed her hair and forehead were soft 
and tender. 


mured. “You areill. I feel that I have been wrong 
Washburn to-morrow.” 


pairing.tone of voice. ‘Don’t send for her. Let her 
stay away. 1 don’t wish to see anybody!” 


with hisarm. ‘ What is this?” 
self. 


don’t mind me to-night.” 


her on the mouth. 


Shelley’s sweet prayer, 
“*T pant for the music that is divine—’ 


Then Byron, not so sweet, but dark and stormy, like 
his own soul. 

“*My soul is dark. O! quickly string, 
The harp I yet can brook to hear.’ 


What words can I use to ease your pain, my own 
love!” 
And while he was talking he had opened a flask of 
his precious wine, and now brought her a glass of it. 
She hesitated, looked up at him, then drank it. 
“1 don’t {care to stay to-night, Sidney,” she said, 
faintly. ‘‘1 had better go.” . 
“If you must, then, dear, I will go with you. Be 
bright to-morrow, for I want you to make me a 
promise. 1 will not ask it when you are weeping.” 





{ spoke with significance, and looked steadily at_her. 





























She seemed not to mind what he said, though he 


She only tuok his arm and walked thoughtfully along 
the hall to her own wing of the house. 
** You do look so tired, dear,” he said, when they 
reached the door. ‘ Goto bed. Good-night!” 
“Come in, a moment,” she said, faintly, without 
looking up. 
“Had I better? Are you not too tired to sit up?” 
“Yes, cbme in, a little while,” she repeated, ina 
quiet tone, lifting a pale face to him. 
He looked at her keenly for an instant, then fol- 
lowed her in without saying a word. 
She closed the door behind them, turned the gas 
up brightly, then, without looking at him, sat down, 
and seemed waiting. He did not know what to say. 
Her manner had in it something repelling, so that 
he did not like to go to her. But the silence grew 
oppressive, and there she sat, pale, with her hands 
folded in her lap, and her head a little inclined, think- 
ing,or waiting. 
“ My dear Beatrice, you seem so sad to-night!” he 
said, nervously. ‘1 really fear that you are ill, or 
that something bas occurred to displease you.” 
She got up and began to walk slowly to and fro 
with her hands clasped before her. 
“JT must know!” he exclaimed, at length, with 
passionate impatience, going to her, and stopping 
her in her walk. 
Then she laid her two hands on his arm, and 
looked up into his face with wild and searching eyes. 
‘*Sidney,” she said, in a whisper, ‘‘1 think you 
always knew that I loved you. I never myself knew 
how well till to-night. I only married poor Henry 
because you wished me to. My uncle said that, and 
I could never forgive him for it. Now 1 forgive him. 
1 knew then that it was true, but 1 never knew how 
entirely 1 was subject to you. Now I know that 
nothing would ever make me reveal what would in- 
jure, would ruin you.” 
“ What can you mean?” he exclaimed. “ I know 
that you love me, and am happy in that knowledge. 
But you speak in riddles.” 
She trembled still more, and clung to hisarm. 
‘IT would have laid down my life for you!” sh 
went on. ‘I would have worked and toiled in 
silence and in exile to make you rich, if you wanted 
riches. I know not what sacrifice I would have 
hesitated to make.” 
“ Dear child!” he murmured, tenderly. 
* Butas much as I would have done to win your 
love, still more would 1 do to win back my trust in 
you,” 
** What do you mean?” he demanded, recoiling. 
She only stood and looked steadily at him, her 
hands closely clenched over her breast. 


He selected the most delicate piece, and laid it on | strange, feline eyes, and the color all faded out of his | w 
her plate. face, leaving it like marb!e. 
“ Sidney,” she said, in a hollow voice, “ what was | depths ofa coal mine, reflection would claim me as 
in that wine you gave me to-night?” 


napkin and carefully wiped it. inasmile. ‘ Grape-juice, my dear,” he said. 


hand, added, ‘‘Come out on to the balcony under 
“Something troubles you, my darling!” he mur- | the stars and hear my answer.” 


in keeping you here. lam going to send for Mrs. | one outside one window only, and looking down 
three stories to the street, not the main, but a side- 
“Ono! I don’t want her,” said Beatrice, in a des- | street running by that side of Clarendon House. 


them, and before and beneath them lay the city 
“ Beatrice!” he exclaimed, encircling her shoulder | asleep in the calm and solemn midnight. If crime 
walked abroad, it walked with stealthy footsteps; 
She burst into tears, and for a while sobbed un- | if sorrow waked and moaned, its sobs were stifled. 
controllably in his arms. Then, at last, raised her- | Eyerything was still and peaceful. 


“Do pardon me, and let me go to rest,” she said. | then the silence was broken by the rol! and rattle of 
&1 am so nervous that I am really ashamed. Please a train of cars coming into the city. 


He drew her once again to his bosom and kissed | pacing “his lonely round,” suddenly stopped and 
listened. He thought that he heard a slight cry 
“Come, and let me play to you,” he said, leading | above the noise of the cars. And the next instant he 
her. ‘Music always soothes, and I cannot let you | heard it again, this time unmistakably,-a wild cry 
goaway thus. Sit here. How many have in their | that pierced every other sound. Then there was a 
pain cried out to Music for help. You remember | strange sound down the side-street near. Then all 


He looked a moment longer, then his face melted 


An expression of sorrowful incredulity and re- 


proach came over his face as he looked at and listened | t 
The eyes that looked over Beatrice Griffeth’s bowed | to her. She waited, hurriedly breathing, for his an- 
head sparkled *trangely in the pale moonlight, but | swer. 


“QO, Beatrice!”” he exclaimed. Then taking her 


The watchman in the street near Clarendon House 


was silence. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS. 





WE were inconveniently situated, PhilandI. In 
a situation indeed that would have rendered more 
susceptiblé individuals in a state of mind quite unfit 
to enjoy the Christmas festivities so closely ap- 
proaching. 
Phil had been, I must say, awfully extravagant; 
and much as I sympathized with him, I could not 
blame the “ gov’nor” for sénding him a cheque for 
£50, with the information that he might right him- 
selfas he could, for that he (the “ gov’nor”) was 
sick of paying his bill and setting him going again, 
and was firmly resolved to wash his hands of the 
whole “ affair.” . 
The “affair,” who happened to be seated beside 
my tire, with a glass of brandy and water near him, 
and a meerschaum iu his mouth, folded up the 
cheque carefully and slipped it in his waistcoat 
pocket, and then tearing up the paternal letter, 
quietly re-lighted his meerschaum with it. 
*“ It’s shabby of the gov’nor, I must say,” he said, 
with a patience that, compared with my indignant 
disappointment, was Job-like and beautiful. “But 
it’s no use making a row about it, so there we are 
where we were before.” 
“It wont even pay your tailbr’s bill,” I muttered; 
thinking seltishly to myself, ‘‘ much less leave you a 
pound to lend me.” 3 
““Of course it wont; the gov’nor didn’t intend it 
should. It’s a Christmas box,” Phil answered seri- 
ously, smoking away like a Turk. 
1 pointed to a little basket that lay beside my 
writing-table. ‘ I don't know how full yours is,” I 
said, solemnly, ‘ but mine wont holdany more. I’ve 
about a dozen by each post from those confounded 
tradesmen, graduating in insolence.” 
“*So have I, for that: matter,” interrupted Phil. 
“But I never read them. I never could stand being 
blackguarded, and that’s what dunning’s been allow- 
ed to reach in a country that prides itself on its free- 
dom ‘and its constitution. Why,” continued Phil, 
warming with his subject, and gesticulating in a 
manner that lent additional grandeur to his senti- 
ments, “don’t we pride ourselves on the sacredness 
of the domestic hearth? Is not every man’s house 
his castle? And yet, through the medium of this 
liberal, this enlightened government, the post is al- 
lowed to invade its sanctity, and pour on the pure 
white breakfast-cloth a heap of insults, sufficient to 
make the blood boil within one, and spoil one’s diges- 
tion for the day!” 

“There should be some law,” added Phil, more 
quietly, and sinking back meditatively in his chair, 
“to prevent this intrusion on a man’s privacy—some 
fine or even heavy punishment should be inflicted for 
transmitting, by such means, insults dishonoring 
equally to the British tradesman and British gentle- 
man. Blackguarding’s forbidden im the streets, why 
should it be permitted in our homes?” 

‘Never mind the whys and the wherefores,” 1 
answered, rather crossly, “ the thing is, and there’s 
an end of it. The question is, Phil, what are we tu 
do? Do you know I’m deucedly hard up?” 

My friend did not answer for at least twelve whifts; 
then he said in his calmest manner: 

“ You’re not of a reflective disposition unfortunate- 
ly, Jack, or else Lshould recommend you to light 
your pipe and leave it to Fate to suggest some idea. 


herown.” 


shadow of @ sneer, “itis time yon set your reflec- 


your liabilities.” 


calm asatmarble Jupiter. Such is the force of my 
self-reliance.” 


value his self-reliance at its proper worth. 


energetically, “ Jack, I am disgusted with my kind! 
I feel almost Byronic.” 


into those gesticulations which he had acquired at 
The balcony to which they stepped was a small | the best private theatricals, “when I feel that I 
could almost—” I thought he was going to say “‘ com- 
mit suicide,’”—and as I was contemplating entering 
the church, 1 thought it an excellent opportunity to 
A pure sky, twinkling with stars, looked down on | begin preaching; but he only added, after another 
communication with the glass beside him, ‘* marry ?” 


Philip! Why you must be mad; besides Blanche 
has not got anything, and she’s awfully extravagant, 
I warn you, and with not an idea of sewing evena 
Presently there came a sound of a steam-whistle, | button on a fellow’s shirt. You’d better go back to 
the coal mine, or ascend Mont Blanc, and think 
again.” 


either), you’re hitting a little beside the mark. I did 


, ) ' 
eed anda glass of grog, and if you were to perch | 


“Tam perfectly aware of that, and yet yousce I am 
“Come Phil, what’s up!” I exclaimed, in a coax- 


Phil raised his glass to his lips, and for a moment 
here was silence. Then laying it down, he said, 


“ So do I,” I grimly responded. 
“There are times,” continued Phil, again falling 


*“ Good heavens!” I said, fervently. ‘‘At your age, 


“Your glass must have been stiffish, Jack, you’re 
uncommonly witty. However (not for the first time 


not mean marry Blanche, poor dear! Much as I 
adore her, I am perfectly aware that ‘ nothing a 
year and find yourself,’ would neither suit her nor 
me.” 

“Then what do you mean? I hate guessing rid- 
dles—speak out?” I fear 1 did not speak with my 
usual amiability, but circumstances were trying and 
so was Phil, particularly when he had on the “ mar- 
ble Jupiter ” mood. 
Instead of answering, my friend took from his 
pocket a small note written on delicate pink paper, 
and scented with the delightful odor that had once 
been sweeter than the rose to my senses, as pervad- 
ing every article that had the felicity of belonging to 
Gertrude Thornly, Phil’s youngest sister. 
This he threw at me in a manner that, had he not 
been my dearest friend (and Gerty’s brother), I 
should have quarrelled with him on the spot. 
Smoothing it out, for the wretch had crumpled it 
up in a way that he certainly would not have done 
Blanche’s embossed notes, I cast my eyes over the 
dashing caligraphy, and after some difficulty, for I 
must say Gerty wrote with the same dash she did 
everything, I made out the following: 


“ Thornly Hall, Dec. 
“My DEAREST PHIL,—What have you been doing, 
you silly extravagant boy, to put papaso horribly 
out ofsorts? He has not spoken a civil word to any 
one since he got your letter; and when I asked how 
you were, and what news you gave, he spirted out 
some very naughty words, which made the Rev. Mr. 
Blink, who was dining with us, use his handker- 
chief vigorously. Now, my dear Phil, you really 
should not do whatever you have been doing, and I 
hope you wont again. I and Blanche were talking 
it over last night, when we were undressing (Blanche 
came over to stay aday or two, yesterday), and she 


prices; and papa should not expect one to buy every- 
sake and her own she was a Queen of Diamonds. 


By-the-by, that reminds me, the Queen of Diamonds, 


Your affectionate sister, 
** GERTRUDE THORNLY.” 


now good-by, 


that my triend was waiting my comments on it. 
“Well!” at length, he said. 
I started. 


my meaning?” 
**T must confess that I do not.” 


too lazy to be more violently abusive. 


votion to me, dear angel, ay make her wish it.” 








As she looked, a glaring light slowly grew in his 








With me the case is different. Provide me with a 


thinks it may be that you have been spending too 
much, which of course one is apt to do when things 
areso dear, and dressmakers so exorbitant in their 


thing and give to charity sermons too. And Blanche 
says her papa isas bad, and she only wishes for your 


Miss Rowney, is coming to stay with us at Christmas; 
and so is Captain Johnson, and Clara, and all the 
Holmeses; soI Lope you will manage to get away 
too, as you do make theatricals go off so well. And 


“P, $.—Don’t do it any more, for papa is so cross.” 


Phil still looked contemptuously, but he con- 


me at the top of Mont Blanc, or plunge me in the | descended to be more lucid. 


“ Gerty writes abominably,” he said, pufling out 


his cigar smoke in that imperial manner that Ju- 
“[ think then, my dear Phil,” I replied, with the | piter would probably have rolled out his, had the 
blessing of tobacco been known on High Olympus; 
She moaned faintly. tive powers to work. Fifty pounds wont do you much | “ but ¢he’s a sensible girl for all that, and with an 
“And what made me so ill that night after the sup- | service, if 1am rightly informed as to the extent of 
She ate but little, then went up to his room with | per? And what has been slowly killing me with 
breakfasts and rare wines for invalids? Why do 
“T am sa‘lonely to-night!” he pleaded, and she | you never drink from the same flask or glass which 
yielded at once. youoffer me? What was that powderon my plate 
He seated her in a large ghair that stood in the | which you called salt? You wiped it off with a nap- 
midst of a window-full of moonlight, and stood be- | kin, and never used the napkin after. What was the | ing tone, for 1 knew enough of my friend’s affairs to 
hind her, leaning on the back. The gas was un- | matter with that little kitten that died?” 


eye to business, which she most certainly inherits 


from the paternal side. She means kindly to hint to 
me thatif I am in difficulties, 1 could not do better 
than make up to Diana Ruwney. She goes rather 
round about, and brings in Blanche in a way I do 
not quite like, but she means well, I dare say.” 

Now, knowing asI did, that Gerty Thornly was 
the frankest, simplest, heartiest girl in the world, 
and the bosom friend of Blanche Grey, I felt this 
translation of her letter to fit in to the suggestion of 
his own mercenary thoughts malicious iu the ex- 
treme, and | girded myself up (figuratively gf course, 
for it was after dinner), for a combat in her defence. 
But Phil raised himself immediately, and ener- 
getically for him. ‘‘ Don’t, for heaven's sake, don’t! 

I know all you are going to say, and I am in a 
mood in which it would drive me to distraction. No; 
let us be sensible, Jack, and talk things over without 
any romantic sentimentalism.”’ 

“That’s what I’ve been wishing you to do for the 
last hour,” 1 answered, crossly. 

Phil waved his pipe in that calm, oratorical man- 
ner which I knew prefaced a rather lengthy’speech ; 
so I lay back and made myself comfortable. 

“ Jack,” said Phil, in the way he would have said, 
**Mr. Speaker,” in addressing the House of Commons, 
“ Jack, we are in difficulties; I may say difficulties 
of an intricacy which even passes our powers of 
solution. Those difticr*tics, however, all centre in 
the one point, want of money; and the question is 
how to supply this want.” : 

“Come, Phil, you’re getting prosy,” I remarked. 
“It’s a prosy subject. I am not a Gladstone, and 
finance is a subject I abhor. Why not, therefore, 
turn it into something more romantic? Now I know 
Diana Rowney is not to compare with Blanche in a 
rove de chambre, but in her ball dress, with all her 
tortune flashing about her, she is perfectly dazzling. 
Blanche fades to a mere shadow.” 

“T wish you would explain who this Diana Row- 
ney is, and what you mean about her diamonds,” I 
interrupted, a little testily, for, truth to tell, I was 
beginning to fear that Phil had some prize in view 
which I could not share. 

“* Why, I thought the girls had told you about her. 
She is the daughter of some Indian merchant who 
made a fortune, and then just before he died turned 
it all into diamonds, which he left to his daughter, 
on condition that she did not attempt to sell them 
before she married. He made her take an oath, I 
believe, at least, so she says, and she lives moderate- 
ly on £60 a year, while she keeps her fortune in her 
jewel casket.” 

“How much are they worth?” I inquired, with 
interest; ‘‘ and what kind of a girl is she?” 

“You had better come down to Thornly Hall, and 
judge for yourseif.”” 

As he spoke, Phil fixed his eye on me in a manner 
that I knew had a deep meaning. 

“ Well,” I said, ‘* what?” 

“Shall we make a bargain, Jack? We've held to 
each other through a good deal; shall we hold on 
still? We both want money, we both have a fancy 
tor—well perhaps for a prettier girl than Diana Row- 
hey; suppose we agree to toss up who is to be'the 
sacrifice, and agree that, ‘he other shall receive a 
thousand pounds on the wedding day.” 

* Phil! what a horrible, almost immoral idea!” I 
exclaimed, virtuously. 

*. Well, I did not say it was agreeable or particularly 
moral, did I? All I say is, it is necessary for me to 
get money somehow, even if I have to do something 
as bal as marrying an ‘)siress. There!” 

And Phil reared up his great person, gave his 
moustache a savage pull, and prepared to put on his 
greatcoat. 

The result of that conversation was that, on the 
twenty-first of December, a couple of tall (and though 
I say it, who should not), good-looking fellows, took 
first-class tickets, by the Great Western, down to 
Bridgewater. 

I must also confess that on the previous night, after 
having passed a dreary hour looking over my entan- 
gled accounts, Philip had also contrived to beguile 


I was so interested in the perusal of that note— | me into that immoral “ toss up,” which was to de- 
taking me back as it did in the presence of that | cide whether the heiress or the thousand pounds 
being, who, to my mind, was the sweetest woman I | were to be mine; and I was in uncommonly good 
had ever met—so engrossed with the pleasant fancy, | spirits, from having won the money. I could still 
that Lagain heard her gay laugh and happy fresh | meet Gerty Thornly with a free conscience. 

voice, almost indeed felt the flutter of her ribbons, Phil, I must say, bore his fate with a calmness truly 
as during those few days of the preceding September | philosophic; but I noticed even he avoided the sub- 
—that I continued gazing at the writing, and forgot |/Ject of Blanche Grey, and if he ever mentioned love 


or women, spoke of them in a Byronic manner quite 
painful to hear. His feelings, however, must have 
been rather tried when, on arriving at Bridgewater, 


« Well!” he repeated; “(do you understand now | we found a whole party from the Hall come to meet 


us, among whom was Miss Grey, but not the Queen 
of Diamonds. 


«« Philip’s lip curled contemptuously, but he was They kept up the oid style of things at Thornly 


Hall. There were plenty of servants, good table, 


‘I suppose you can understand that Blanche Grey | silver plate, and Christmas festivities; and besides 
is not a Queen of Diamonds, however much her de- | this, there were daughters with moderate portions, 


timber that must not be cut, and an eldest son, who, 


I did understand that perfectly, knowing that Miss | unfortunately for himself, was not Phil. I knew all 
Grey was the daughter of one of the greatest spend- | this; and I was accustomed to the ways of the place, 
thrifts going, who never had a penny to pay cash for | and I went to my room to dress for dinuer in a frame 
anything; but what all this uonsense about queens | of mind perfectly satisfied with my own position, and 
and diamonds meant, I was still as much in the dark | indeed that of all the world. 


Alas for human selfishness! I must confess I was 





as ever, and I said so frankly. 
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PGLAG OF OUR UNION. 








so engrossed with my own pleasant meditations, that 
I had quite or almost forgotten that Phil was to be 
sacrificed; and when he just poked his head into my 
room, and growled that “he had just had a talk with 
the gov’nor, who was still savage as a bear, and that 
he must go in for her,” I scarcely remembered who 
the “her” was. I was a little horrified wher I did 
remember, for I must confess I had found Gerty 
more charming than ever (I think winter costume, 
especially that black-plumed hat, became her even 
more than airy summer muelins), and it made me 
almost shudder to think how I had tempted Fate. 


It is astonishing what a purifying effect female 
society has on our brutal, male natures. Ten min- 
utes after I had been in the company of the Misses 
Thornley and Blanche Grey, round that blazing fire, 
while we waited the summons to dinner, gold had 
become dross in my estimation; those luxuries of 
bachelor life I had been accustomed to consider 
necessaries, the most insipid vanities that a man 
could burden himself with debt for. I grew virtu- 
ously strong; so much so, that I blushed when I 
thought of the object of that Christmas visit among 
those unsuspecting damsels, and resolved to do my 
best to prevent this evil-doing, even at the cost of my 
thousand; but even as I determined, the door opened, 
and in came Phil, in his most distingue toilet, with a 
lady. Well, she was not handsome, unless an over- 
doing of every feature she possessed gave her a title 
to beauty. She had a very large Roman nose, very 
large black eyes, very, very bushy black eyebrows, 
very black hair, very large white teeth, and very red 
lips—lips and teeth which made you shudder and 
call to mind the old story of Red Ridinghood. 

“ What large teeth you have, grandmamma!” 

“ All the better to eat you up, my dear!” 

Somehow, whenever she opened her mouth and 
turned her head in the snappish way peculiar to her, 
I fancied she was going to say that. 

All the ladies made a move as they entered. 

“Come and sit near the fire, Diana!” exclaimed 
Miss Thornly. 

“‘ Here’s a cosy litt’e corner, Di,” said Gerty. 

“So there is here,” said Edith Holmes. ‘Come by 
me, Diana.” 

The Queen of Diamonds seemed a great favorite, 
even among her own sex—that was comforting. 
However, Diana Rowney smiled graciously, and the 
butler at that moment announcing dinuer, she ac- 
cepted Phil’s arm, and we all made a move to the 
dining-room. 

Again I must acknowledge that the charms of my 
own position made me insensible to the trials of my 
friend; and it was only when he called to me, in 
rather a stern voice, to pass something at the dessert, 
that I observed, in spite of his smiles, Phil was look- 
ing anything but contented. 

Phil was a very fascinating fellow in his way, and 
had brass enough to give a dash to his soft attentions 
and sweet speeches, which quite distinguished him. 
He was handsome, too, and had a peculiarity about 
the eyes that pleased us men, so it’ was not to be 
wondered at that the women adored him. 

I watched him a little after that call, and I saw 
that he was going through the regular process with 
dark Diana, and apparently with success, for her 
great eyes were glowing like red-hot coals—I can’t 
say stars—and she was laughing and talking, and 
paying him an attention as flattering as it was 
exclusive. 

They grew a little noisy, too, and attracted general 
attention, approving I could see, from the bottom of 
the table, but not quite so much so from either Gerty 
or Blanche Grey. Indeed, the fair face cf Miss Grey 
had looked very much puzzled ever since she had 
been at table; and Gerty now and then made wrong 
answers as a louder peal of laughter than usual came 
from Phil and Diana’s corner. 

Still, when Miss Thornly made the move, and the 
ladies left the room, Phil took his cambric handker- 
chief and passed it across his brow with a sigh, as if 
he had concluded some Hercwean labor. He took a 
good deal of wine afterwards. 

That evening he was very assiduous in courting 
dark Diana, and showed, indeed, a firmness of pur- 
pose worthy of a better cause; but whether it was 
that the sharp, fresh air of morning cooled his ardor, 
or that he found Diana still less inviting with that 
large Roman nose protruding from under a tiny 
black hat, I know not; but the next morning his 
attention fluctuated rather, and when in the morn- 
ing ride his horse fell back beside Blanche, he seem- 
ed to find it difficult to urge him forward again to the 
assistance of Miss Rowney, who professed to be ner- 
vous on horseback; and when we happened to loiter 
together in the’ dining-room before luncheon, he 
shrugged his shoulders most desperately, and whis- 
pered, “Ifshe would but come out with them all 
blazing about her, it would give me courage, 
Jack.” 

Three days passed, however, and “The Queen ” 
did not come out in the “blaze” poor Phil yearned 
for, as does the prisoner for sunshine. She wore a 
diamond brooch occasionally, which attracted our 
covetous gaze; but, as we both silently observed, that 
was not sufficiently tempting to make weight with 
Diana Rowney in the balance against either Gerty 
or Blanche. 

A philosopher less interested than myself might 
have found a delightful combination of amusement 
and instruction in watching Phil’s conduct those 
three days. He would have seen an amusing strug- 
gle between the man of the world and the man of 
nature; the man of wants and the man of taste. In 
the evening, after imbibing a certain quantity of 


with her in private Corners bending over her whilst 
she sang (songs which put your teeth on edge), deck- 
ing her hair with camellias stolen from his sister’s 
conservatory, and otherwise pursuing the object 
which brought us down to Thornly; but in the 
morning, somehow, he could not resist Blanche’s at- 
tractions; and how, I know not, but we used con- 
stantly to fall into the same quartette, rambling 
through the leafless woods and roads in which we 
had contrived to pass so many hours of the last long 
vacation so satisfactorily. 

I think the mornings made up to poor Blanch for 
all the puzzling desertion in the evening; and per- 
haps she believed what I heard Gerty assert one night, 
under cover of Diana’s singing, “ Phil was obliged to 
be attentive, to please papa, you know.” 

How this would have gong on—which lady would 
have carried the day—I know not, but I was getting 
rather doubtful about my thousand. 

However, Christmas eve came. There was to bea 
dance, and we gentlemen had gone through the nsu- 
al exertion of decking the room with holly and such 
flowers as could be got, and we had done the usual 
amount of flirtation likewise. I think the day had 
been trying to Phil on the whole, for I must say even 
I thought I had never seen Blanche look prettier 
than she did, now peeping through dark wreaths of 
laurel, now bending her golden head over the shiny 
holly. The opportunities, too, for love-muking had 
been very abundant, and to have to make sweet 
speeches to Diana, after whispering them to blushing 
Blanche, must have been martyrdom, more especial- 
ly when connected with a guilty conscience. 

Phil did seem nervous for once in his life, and I 
remarked that he left the society of the drawing- 
room much sooner than he needed, to go and pre- 
pare for the dance; and .on leaving myself for the 
same purpose half an hour afterwards, I saw the red 
spark of his cigar sauntering up and down the terrace, 
Now smoke in solitude proclaimed that Philip Thorn- 
ly was uneasy in his mind, so I was not surprised on 
descending to the ball-room some time afterwards, to 
find that he was still absent, nor to hear ‘from Cap- 
tain Johnson that he was still smoking away like a 
Turk in the cold night air. 

Meanwhile the room began to fill, the music to 
play, and the usual routine of the ball to proceed. 
The scene was pretty enough to please the most 
fastidious eye, for the decorations were perfect, the 
lig hts admirably disposed, and certainly falling on 
“fair women and brave men” in profusion; but it 
becamé dazzling when the door was thrown open, 
and Diana Rowney appeared in the blaze of all her 
fortune. Diamonds on her neck, diamonds in her 
ears, diamonds on her arms! Heavens! how she 
blazed beneath the lights, and how her great dark 
eyes shone with triumph as she saw the envious gaze 
fixed upon her. 

Certainly, whether it was the fiend of avarice that 
put me on his spectacles or not, I cannot say; but 
somehow, that dark woman with her glitttering 
jewels did seem to cast the rest into the shadow. 
Even fair Blanche, till then the belle (except for 
Gerty) of the room, seemed to fade into something 
dim, and I must say I thought cheerfully of the 
thousand pounds. Why, those diamonds must be 
worth an immense sum! 

Dark Diana was soon surrounded by an admiring 
crowd, but she refused all offers until Philip Thorn- 

ly appeared, and then she accepted his arm, and took 
ber place in the quadrille. I do not know whether 
it was maliciously done or not, but she maneuvered 
so that for her vis-a-vis she had Blanche Grey. 


I had watched narrowly for Phil’s entrance, for I 
would not have lost the effect of the first view of the 
Queen of Diamonds upon him for the world. I should 
be able to judge of my chance of the thousand pounds 
by it. 

He bore the dazzling sight, however, with admir- 
able composure; and Diana’s eyes must have been 
more acute than mine, if she could detect either 
amazement, satisfaction, or admiration in the quiet 
glance with which he approached her and asked ber 
to dance. Indeed he was more careless than usual; 
and as he led her forward, I heard him say, in an in- 
different tone, “that he had a headache, and felt 
hardiy up to dancing.” 

But he did dance—and with the Queen of Dia- 
monds, too—to Blanche’s grievous anger and astan- 
ishment; and he took her in to supper, and plied her 
with champagne, and quaffed copiously of the same 
himself; and then, when they came back again, they 
only took one waltz round the room, and retired to 
the conservatory. 

Heavens! how that woman’s eyes shone, as leaning 
heavily on Phil’s arm she passed through the glass 
door beside which I stood, with my arm round 
Blanche, taking breath for an instant. 

“ What are they going in there for?” Blanche said, 
quickly; and then she looked up in my face—and, 
whether she saw anything there ominous, I know 
not, for I felt almost as guilty as Phil, but she drew 
away from me, and, murmuring something about 
being tired, went and dropped quietly on a sofa in 
the corner. 

I think, poor girl, she guessed all about it; andI felt 
quite wretched as I looked at her, watching there 
from her corner that aia door. She guessed she 
had lost Phil. 

Gerty did so too, I think; for suddenly her face 
lost its gayety, and she went and sat down by 
Blanche, and wound her arm round her, silently, 
but in a‘manner that was very protecting and sym- 
pathetic. 

I was not sorry when that evening came to an end; 





sherry and port, Phil was Diana’s slave, lounging 


almost as guilty asif I had abetted a Gunpowder 
Plot. 
* * * * * 


“Come in,” I exclaimed; and the door opened, and 
Phil came in? 

*T’ve done it!” he said, throwing himself on the 
sofa, and beginning to pull off his neckcloth, as if it 
choked him. 

“Done what?” 

* Proposed to Diana Rowney; we are to be married 
in a month.” 

I was prepared for the news, and so listened silently. 

“Of course,” continued Phil, ‘it’s trying—very 
trying; notonly for poor Blanche, but for me. Cham- 
pagne only could have got me through it; and I see I 
must send an enormous supply to wherever we fix 
on for the honeymoon. The honeymoon!—only fancy 
a month of spooning on Diana, and from that to 
emerge into a family man! By Jove, Jack! I don’t 
know now whether I’ve got the nerve to get through 
it.” 

He took a cigar from my box as he spoke, and be- 
gan to smoke vigorously. 

The position was rather embarrassing, and I really 
scarcely knew whether to condole with my friend or 
congratulate him. I took a middle course—the phil- 
osophical one. 

“The diamonds are magnificent, Phil, and I dare 
say you'll get used to domestic life in time.” 

** It wouldn’t have been so bad with Blanche, per- 
haps; but Diana!—and then, suppose—”* 

Phil hesitated, and his face grew perplexed. 

‘Suppose what?” 

*O, nothing; only a ridiculous idea!” But he got 
up as he spoke, and lit his candle, with the same ex- 
pression of uncomfortable perplexity ; and I knew he 
took himself off so hastily because he was afraid of 
letting out the reason of it. 

He came down the next morning though, looking 
very calm‘and composed; and neither he nor Diana 
displayed any of the usual embarrassment, when, in 


mind? After all, a wife’s a wife, and one soon spends 
a fortune; and then—then suppose—” 

“Suppose what?” said Phil, with a start that made 
me jump so I let my meerschaum fall into the fonder. 

“Thank heaven it is not broken!” 

“Suppose what?” reiterated Phil, inconsiderately 
enough. 

‘It’s real,” I began, pettishly, alluding to my pipe. 

* Of: course, it it; she would not have given it to 
me unless, particularly after all the fuss I made. I 
don’t know much about gems, but—” 

‘What the deuce are you talking about?” I inter- 
rupted. ‘ Your head is quite turned by Diana’s dia- 
monds. I was talking about my pipe.” 

“Your pipe! tusii’ Phil spoke quite viciously, 
and I felt so offended that I became solemnly sulky 
for five minutes. At length, however, Phil, who was 
evidently longing for sympathy, could bear it no 
longer. “ Jack,’ he said, “to tell you the truth, I 
came to consult you.” 

I condescended to look more affable. “T am nota 
philosopher or a sage, Phil; but you’re welcome to 
my advice, such as it is,” I said, with modest dignity. 

** Well, look here.” 

As he spoke, Philip took from his pocket a tiny 
morocco case, and, opening it, handed it tome. It 
contained a diamond ring, elaborately set. I must 
confess I do not understand gems, and, though I 
tried to examine it with the air of a connoisseur, I 
am afraid I failed signally. 

“Come, Jack, you know you know no more about 
di ds than Ido. Don’t make taces, but just lis- 





@ slightly pompous manner, Mr. Thornly an d 
at the breakfast-table the happiness with which he 
contemplated adding so charming a daughter-in-law 
to his family circle. Certainly Blanche Grey was not 
there, having gone home with her father the night 
before; so there was no one to “ forbid the banns,” 
except Gerty, and she dared only do it by her indig- 
nant eyes. 

The two went to church together, and otherwise 
behaved themselves like an engaged couple; and ap- 
parently all was going on in a satisfactory manner so 
long as I was at Thornly to keep my watch on them. 

When I went back to London, I left Philip still 
courting away firmly and philosophically, and his 
last words to me at the station were, “ It’s all right, 
Jack; as soon as possible, after the 14th of next 
month, you shall have your thousand.” 

I saw very little of him again, till I received the 
important invitation. He came to my lodgings two 
or three times, but was aiways in a desperate hurry; 
and, beyond a hasty sentence or two, that all was 
going on well, he seemed to avoid reference to what 
neither of us had much reason tobe proud of. I 
gathered from Gerty whom I met ata friend’s, to my 
inexpressible delight—the intelligence that, though 
Philip was a good deal at the Hall, Miss Rowney did 
not often come; she was making a round of visits 
among her Irish friends previous to her marriage, it 


was believed; but she and Philip corresponded regu-. 


larly. About settlements, Gerty did not know much; 
but she said Phil was quite satisfied, and papa had 
promised to allow hisfi £300 a year. 

I must say 1 looked forward to the 14th with some 
anxiety, however. In spite of things looking so easy 
and comfortable, I could not quite believe that the 
marriage would take place. That Diana Rowney 
would really become Philip’s wife seemed impossible. 
But day after day passed, and I heard nothing of the 
affair being either broken off or delayed; and on the 

12th of February ] found myself travelling down to 
Thornly Hall, to fultil my promise of acting best man 
to my old friend. 

The party I found gathered ready for the wedding 
was small, but just what it ought to have been; and, 
apparently, all was going a great deal smoother than 
the course of true love is properly supposed to do. 
The bridegroom elect was very attentive; the bride 
very calm, and not too exigcante; the bridesmaids 
good-tempered, and the papa ditto. We were not 
quite so merry, perhaps, as at Christmas, but we 
were very cheerful. The only time when my spirits 
flagged at all, was when I fuund the bride’s great 
black eyes fixed on me, or when she smiled at me 
with her “wolf” lips. Diana did not like me. 
Whether she suspected anything or not, Ido not 
know; but I felt that when Miss Rowney became 
Mrs. Philip Thornly, I should be allowed to see very 
litiJe of their domestic felicity. 

I think Phil saw this, too, ab! and a few other 
things beside; for now and then he would retire to 


the terrace for the solitary smoke, so indicative of 


mental depression. He avoided me still; and it was 
therefore with some surprise that I heard his heavy, 
quick step coming along the corridor towards my 
door, the eve of the wedding. 

“T may come and have my smoke, Jack, I sup- 
pose?” he said, poking his bearded, handsome face 
into the room. 

“Of course, old fellow, and I shall be honored by 
your company. You don’t often favor me now,” I 
returned, pulling my own chair towards the fire and 
pointing to the arm-chair opposite. 

Phil seated himself and carefully lighted his pipe, 
and then smoked away in silence for at least ten 





and I must acknowledge I went to my room feeling 


minutes. 





ten. This afternoon Diana gave me that ring.” 

“Very handsome of her, I’m sure.” 

Well, I don’t know. We had been talking about 
the jewels, you see, and, though I tried not to appear 
too much interested, I don’t know that I succeeded, 
for she fixed her black eyes-on me in an awful man- 
ner, and then, after making some excuse for keeping 
the best of the diamonds in her own possession, she 
brought me this, and begged me to accept it.”” 

“ Welll” ‘ 

“ Well, Jack, I must confess I do feel horribly un- 
easy. Ever since I have been engaged I have been 
haunted by an awful suspicion. Suppose, Jack, sup- 
pose those diamonds were false!” 

He uttered this in a low, awful tone; and then, ly- 
ing back, puffed away silently. 


“It would be horrible,” I said; ‘‘ but the same idea 


has occurred to me.” 

“Tt has! Ah, then, that decides me! To-morrow, 
Jack, I shall take that ring to a jeweller at Bridge- 
water. I.am not going to marry Diana for nothing.” 

As he spoke, Phil rose up; and, in spite of my invi- 
tation to remain a little longer, prepared to take him- 
self off, in a mood of desperate resolution, to his own 
room. 

“The—the ceremony doesn’t take place till eleven 
o’clock,” he said, as he gently opened thé door. “I 
shall start early, Jack; and if I am not back before 
you all get to church, meet me at the westérn door, 
will you?” 

©, you’re sure to be back; Bridgewater’s not five 
tiles off.”” 

“YT shall try, you may be sure. Good-night.” And 
away he went. 

I was prepared for some of what came to pass the 
next day; but not for all. There we were. ali wait- 
tng in the church; the clergyman in his surplice, the 
bride surrounded by her bridesmaids; all wajting 
for the bridegroom. Phil had not appeared. A quar- 
ter of an hour lengthened into half, and still he came 
not; and then the three-quarters struck, and still he 
came not. 

Mr. Thornly grew nervous, and, as usual, began to 
use bad language. Gerty turned pale, and the guests 
began to whisper. The bride alone maintained per- 
fect composure, sitting in her pew. 1t was only when 
she caught sight of Blanche Gray (who had proudly 
demanded to be present at Phil’s wedding) that she 
looked the least troubled. For my own part, I went 
every two minutes to the western door. 

The clock had just struck the quarter to twelve, 
when I saw a man on horseback riding quickly to- 
wards the church, and 1 immediately signalled the 
information to the rest, who thereupon placed them- 
selves in position at the altar. I never felt so relieved 
in all my life; but, as I stood watching, my blood 
grew chill. That man was not Phil Thornly! 

He came up and dismounted, and then gave mea 
paper. I knew what it contained before I saw the 
words; and if the note had not been snatched from 
my hands by Mr. Thornly, I don’t know that I should 
have done more than throw it down and rush off 
wildly. 

“The ring is false. I am off to Paris.—P. T.” 

Mr. Thornly read out the words in a perfect fary. 
“What does he mean? what the deuce does he 
mean?” he cried. 

“T can explain, sir,” said Diana’s voice, calmly, 
whilst a scornful smile spread itself over her pale 
face. ** Your son imagines I have deceived him about 
my diamonds, and he has lett mo; he declines the 
alliance.” 

** But this is scandalous.” 

“It is @ little more than I expected, certainly. 


“TI feel, Jack,” at length he said, looliing ws unutter- 
ably wretched, “as if I were come to say the last few 
words before execution. I had no idea matrimony 
required such nerve—as much, ay, more than having 
a tooth drawn.” 

“And, unfortunately, it’s not so soon over,” I 
remarked. 

“No, indeed!” And the groah that followed that 
remark almost brought tears to my eyes. 

“Must it be, Phil? have you quite made up your 
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However, come, Mr. Thornly, let us return to the 
Hall; and at any rate let me vindicate my honor 
Send for a jeweller, if you please.” 

Diana looked really dignified for once; and I think 
she was the only one of the bridal party who left the 
church with anything like dignity. As for Blanche, 
she was terribly flushed, and kept squeezing my arm 
whispering, “1 thought this horrid marriage woul 
never come off; and then poor Philip was 80 dread 
fully hard-up!”” She’ was the only one, I believe, wh: 
felt she might rejoice in Philip's escape at all hazard: 
We were soon all assembled in the old Hall, wit! 
Diana, still in her bridal dress, unlocking her jewe! 
casket solemnly, and pompdusly delivering Jewel aft 
jewel into Mr. Thornly’s hand, to be passed by him t 
the jeweller (who had been sent for), to be examined 
The silence was great, the excitement equally so; an 
I really scarcely knew whether to consider Philip an 
myself as villains or fools, when, after careful testin, 
the jeweller pronounced Diana Rowney to be a Quee: 
of true and excellent Diamonds! 

She waited till the man was out of the room, and 
then, turning her great eyes sae age a upon u: 
all, she said: 

“ This is not the first time I have gone  aretgh 
similar scene. I know men will court me, as Phili 
Thornly has, for my diamonds; and this is the test 
put them to. The ring I gave Philip was fulse. Thi 
however, has been a case of ‘ diamond cut diamond.’ 
And then, without another word, she walked out 
the room, and an hour after had:left Thornly, in tl: 
same carriage which was to have borne her away - 
wife. 

I telegraphed the news to Philip—whom, I believ 
his father disinherited on the spot—and retired m) 
self immediately to my own lodgings. 

The Queen of Diamonds had been too much for u 
and, to use Philip’s words, “there we were where \ 
were before.” 

Fortunately for him, two of his good aunts die’ 
few months after all this, leaving him their savin, 
whereupon he returned to England, and, I belie: 
contemplates Blanche again. Otherwise he would 
at this moment vegetating, or, as Blanche sa: 
“pining” at Boulogne. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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MR. AND Mrs. Davis had been married twe.', 
years. During that time they had been very hap), 
Mr. Davis was a prosperous merchant, and a1...’ 
whom every one respected for his sterling worth, ::: 
his many good qualities. His wife was a fitting pa: ‘ 
ner for him., They had struggled on together, a 
having known poverty, were now disposed to en. 
their prosperity with prudence and propriety. 

They had four children, the oldest just enter: 
ufon his dleventh year, and the youngest just ou: 
the arms, They were good children, all of them, :. 
no parents ever had better cause to be happy, fis 
proud of their offspring than did those of whom 
write, Yet, strange though it may seem, these c:,! 
dren had caused the only unhappiness that had «: 
come into the family. 

Mrs. Davis was a warm-hearted, loving little .. 
man, and petted and indulged her children in al» 
everything. Mr. Davis, on the other hand, was \. 
strict and positive with them. His wife thought i. 
too strict, and frequently told him so. He did 
agree with her; he was a conscientious man, 
loved his children, and was sincerely anxious t 
his duty by them. He had a dread of seeing th . 
as he expressed it, “like other children, bad, mr: 
less and willful.” He did not fully apprecia' 
child’s nature, and what he called ‘bad, rech: 


wild and thoughtless freedom of that happy 4 
qualities which may, by patience and tender carv. 
ripened into the noblest attributes, but which, ii : 
pressed by sternness or severity, will surely ma: 
Character of the child and adult for all time. 

Mr. Davis’s wish was to have his children }. 
models of propriety, and he believed it to be for i. 
good. But Heaven save us from your proper « 
dren! Give us the free, careless, ringing laugh, . 
the pure and happy hearts that come with it, 
propriety for the sadder and the wiser age which, 
close life’s springtime full soon enough. Mr. J 
could not bear to hear his children romping 
shouting through the house—it was so rude; « 
see them with their dresses soiled or deranged i. 
least, as if children and dirt were not allied b, 
ture. Many ihnocegt things, which were more 
result of | and childist than of 
objectionable quality, were sharply and summ 
suppressed, and frequently the little ones wer 
terly at a loss to imagine why their father we. 
strict with them. 

Mrs. Davis would often remonstrate with he, 
band. She told him there was no doubt that b 
too strict, and that he would do his children 
harm than good. 

“Yoo much severity will warp and blunt the 
tures,” she said. “You had better spoil th- 
litdle.” 

“But Susan,” her husband exclaimed ear 
“it is my duty to try to make good men and w 
of them.” 

“1 know it, and I am always ready to help y: 
the extent of my ability. The best children 
saw were those who were spoiled as much a 
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d? After all, a wife’s a wife, and one soon spends 
rtune; and then—then suppose—” 

Suppose what?” said Phil, with a start that made 
jump so I let my meerschaum fall into the fender. 
Thank heaven it is not broken!” 

Suppose what?” reiterated Phil, inconsiderately 
ugh. 

It’s real,” I began, pettishly, alluding to my pipe. 

' Of: course, it it; she would not have given it to 

unless, particularly after all the fuss I made. 1 

.’t know much about gems, but—” 

What the deuce are you talking about?” I inter- 

»ted. Your head is quite turned by Diana’s dia- 

ads. I was talking about my pipe.” 

Your pipe! tush!’ Phil spoke quite viciously, 

' I felt so offended that I became solemnly sulky 

five minutes. At length, however, Phil, who was 

lently longing for sympathy, could bear it no 

ger. “ Jack,” he said, “to tell you the truth, I 

1e to consult you.” : r T 
" condeseended to look more affable. ‘I am nota 

losopher or a sage, Phil; but you’re welcome to 

advice, such as it is,” I said, with modest dignity. 

Well, look here.” 

\s he spoke, Philip took from his pocket a tiny 

rocco case, and, opening it, handed it tome. It 

‘tained a diamond ring, elaborately set. I must 
‘fess I do not understand gems, and, though I 

‘d to examine it with the air of a copnoisseur, I 

afraid I failed signally. 

Come, Jack, you know you know no more about 

monds than Ido. Don’t make taces, but just lis- 

This afternoon Diana gave me that ring.” 

Very handsome of her, I’m sure.” 

Well, I don’t know. We had been talking about 
) Jewels, you see, and, though I tried not to appear 

much interested, I don’t know that I succeeded, 

she fixed her black eyes-on me in an awful man- 

, and then, after making some excuse for keeping 

best of the diamonds in her own possession, she 

ught me this, and begged me to accept it.” 

Well!” ‘ 

Well, Jack, I must confess I do feel horribly un- 
.y. Ever since Ihave been engaged I have been 
inted by an awful suspicion. Suppose, Jack, sup- 
8 those diamonds were false!” 

Te uttered this in a low, awful tone; and then, ly- 
back, puffed away silently. 

It would be horrible,” I said; “but the same idea 
3 occurred to me.” r 
‘It has! Ah, then, that decides me! To-morrow, 
'k, I shall take that ring to a jeweller at Bridge- 
ter. I.am not going to marry Diana for nothing.” 
is he spoke, Phil rose up; and, in spite of my invi- 
ion to remain a little longer, prepared to take him- 
° off, in a mood of desperate resolution, to his own 
om. 

The—the ceremony doesn’t take place till eleven 
lock,” he said, as he gently opened thé door. “I 
ll start early, Jack; and if I am not back before 
tall get to church, meet me at the westérn door, 
1 you?” 

O, you’re sure tu be back; Bridgewater’s not five 
ies off.” : 

‘IT shall try, you may be sure. Good-night.” And 
:\ay he went. 

i was prepared for some of what came to pass the 

xt day; but not for all. There we were. ali wait- 


‘de surrounded by her bridesmaids; all wajting 
1 the bridegroom. Phil had not appeared. A quar- 
» of an hour lengthened into half, and still he came 
; and then the three-quarters struck, and still he 
me not. 

“Wr. Thornly grew nervous, and, as usual, began to 
6 bad language. Gerty turned pale, and the guests 
gan to whisper. The bride alone maintained per- 

ot composure, sitting in her pew. 1t was only when 


manded to be present at Phil's wedding) that she 
»oked the least troubled. For my own part, I went 
‘ery two minutes to the western door. 

fhe clock had just struck the quarter to twelve, 
hen I saw a man on horseback riding quickly to- 


‘ormation to the rest, who thereupon placed them- 
ves in position at the altar. I never felt so relieved 
all my life; but, as I stood watching, my blood 

ew chill, That man was not Phil Thornly! 

He came up and dismounted, and then gave me a 
per. I knew what it contained before I saw the 


\y hands by Mr. Thornly, I don’t know that I should 
ve done more than throw it down and rush off 
idly. 

‘The ring és false. I am off to Paris.—P. T.” 

Mr. Thornly read out the words in a perfect fary. 
What does he mean? what the deuce does he 
can?” he cried. 

‘I can explain, sir,” said Diana’s voice, calmly, 

‘uilst a scornful smile spread itself over her pale 
e. * Your son imagines I have deceived him about 
y diamonds, and he has lett mo; he declines the 
iance.” 

** But this is scandalous.” 

‘It is a little more than I expected, certainly. 


f feel, Jack,” at length he said, looking unutter- 
wretched, “‘ as if I were come to say the last few 

ds before execution. I had no idea matrimony 

ured such nerve—as much, ay, more than having 

oth drawn.” 

And, unfortunately, it’s not so soon over,” I 

arked. ) 

No, indeed!” And the groan that followed that 

‘ark almost brought tears to my eyes. 

Must it be, Phil? have you quite made up your 
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However, come, Mr. Thornly, let us return to the 
Hall; and at any rate let me vindicate my honor. 
Send for a jeweller, if you please.” 

Diana looked really dignified for once; and I think 
she was the only one of the bridal party who left the 
church with anything like dignity. As for Blanche, 
she was terribly flushed, and kept squeezing my arm, 
whispering, “I thought this horrid marriage would 
never come off; and then poor Philip was so dread- 
fully hard-up!” She'was the only one, I believe, who 
felt she might rejoice in Philip’s escape at all hazards. 

We were soon all assembled in the old Hall, with 
Diana, still in her bridal dress, unlocking her jewel- 
casket solemnly, and pompéusly delivering jewel after 
jewel into Mr. Thornly’s hand, to be passed by him to 
the jeweller (who had been sent for), to be examined. 
The silence was great, the excitement equally so; and 
I really scarcely knew whether to consider Philip and 
myself as villains or fools, when, after careful testing, 
the jeweller pronounced Diana Rowney to be aQueen 
of true and excellent Diamonds! 

She waited till the man was out of the room, and 
then, turning her great eyes triumphantly upon us 
all, she said: ’ 

“This is not the first time I have gone through a 
similar scene. I know men will court me, as Philip 
Thornly has, for my diamonds; and this is the test I 
put them to. The ring I gave Philip was false. This, 
however, has been a case of ‘ diamond cut diamond.’” 
And then, without another word, she walked out of 
the room, and an hour after had left Thornly, in the 
same carriage which was to have borne her away a 
wife. 

I telegraphed the news to Philip—whom, I believe, 
his father disinherited on the spot—and retired my- 
self immediately to my own lodgings. 

The Queen of Diamonds had been too much for us; 
and, to use Philip’s words, ‘there we were where we 
were before.” 

Fortunately for him, two of his good aunts died a 
few months after all this, leaving him their savings; 
whereupon he returned to England, and, I believe, 
contemplates Blanche again. Otherwise he would be 
at this moment vegetating, or, as Blanche says, 
“pining” at Boulogne. 
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Mr. AND Mrs. Davis had been married twelve 
years. During that time they had been very happy. 
Mr. Davis was a prosperous merchant, and a man 
whom every one respected for his sterling worth, and 
his many good qualities. His wife was a fitting part- 
ner for him. They had struggled on together, and, 
having known poverty, were now disposed to enjoy 
their prosperity with prudence and propriety. 

They had four children, the oldest just entering 
ufon his dleventh year, and the youngest just out of 
the arms. They were good children, all of them, and 
no parents ever had better cause to be happy, in or 
proud of their offspring than did those of whom we 
write. Yet, strange though it may seem, these chil- 
dren had caused the only unbappiness that had ever 
come into the family. 

Mrs. Davis was a warm-hearted, loving little wo- 
man, and petted and indulged her children in almost 
everything. Mr. Davis, on the other hand, was very 
strict and positive with them. His wife thought him 
too strict, and frequently told him so. He did not 
agree with her; he was a conscientious man, he 
loved his children, and was sincerely anxious to do 
his duty by them. He had a dread of seeing them, 
as he expressed it, “like other children, bad, reck- 
less and willful.” He did not fully appreciate a 
child’s nature, and what he called ‘‘ bad, reckless 

, and willful” in them, was simply the results of the 
wild and thoughtless freedom of that happy age— 
qualities which may, by patience and tender care, be 
ripened into the noblest attributes, but which, if re- 
pressed by sternness or severity, will surely mar the 
character of the child and adult for all time. 

Mr. Davis’s wish was to have his children little 
models of propriety, and he believed it to be for their 
good. But Heaven save us from your proper chil- 
dren! Give us the free, careless, ringing langh, and 
the pure and happy hearts that come with it, and 
propriety for the sadder and the wiser age which will 
close lite’s springtime full soon enough. Mr. Davis 
could not bear to hear his children romping and 
shouting through the house—it was so rude; or to 
see them with their dresses soiled or deranged in the 

least, as if children and dirt were not allied by na- 
ture. Many ihnoceyt things, which were more the 
result of | and childist than of any 
objectionable quality, were sharply and summarily 
suppressed, and frequently the little ones were ut- 
terly at a loss to imagine why their father was so 
strict with them. 

Mrs. Davis would often remonstrate with her hus- 
band. She told him there was no doubt that he was 
too strict, and that he would do his children more 
harm than good. 

“Too much severity will warp and blunt their na- 
tures,” she said. “You had better spoil them a 
little.” 

“But Susan,” her husband exclaimed earnestly, 
“it is my duty to try to make good men and women 
of them.” 

“1 know it, and I am always ready to help you to 
the extent of my ability. The best children I ever 
8aw were those who were spoiled as much a8 man- 





aged. Kindness and indulgence are as valuable as 
sternnesg and control.” 

Mr. Davis thought he was kind to_his children. 
He meant to beso; he loved them dearly, and would 
have made any personal sacrifice to secure their hap- 
piness. It made him very unhappy to cause them 
any pain, but when he thought it necessary, he did 
not shrink from it, for duty was with him a sacred 
thing. His great error lay in requiring a child to 
conform to a man’s rule of duty, and in judging both 
by the same standard. 

One day, while pondering painfully over this mat- 
ter, Mr. Davis turned to his wife, and said: 

“Susan, I am afraid the children are not very fond 
of me.” : 

He spoke in a low, pained tone, and it touched the 
little woman’s heart instantly. 

“That is one of your fancies, perhaps,” she said, 

. “No,” he replied, “I have watched them closely. 
It isn’t a fancy, it is unhappily true. Theyare afraid 
of me, and shrink from me. When I come where 
they arg, they stop their play, and become silent and 
shy. George avoids me now constantly, and even 
little Annie seems happier when away from me. I 
don’t know what I have done to deserve this.” 
“T don’t mean to pain you, Robert,” said his wife, 
gently, “‘but don’t you think this the result of too 
much strictness? I have dreaded this. It may be 
that they have learned to fear you, not as a loving 
father, but as a stern, harsh master. Isn’t it so?” 

**T am afraid it is true,” he answered, sadly. “ But 
Heaven knows I have tried to do my duty.” 

When Mr. Davis returned home from his business 
the next day, he found little Annie, his pet of all the 
children, very sick. During the night she grew 
worse, and the next morning the physican pro- 
nounced: her dangerously ill with scarlet fever. She 
grew still worse, and the doctor's face became graver 
at each visit. At last he told the afilicted parents 
that the little one must die. 

Mrs. Davis bore up wonderfully under the terrible 
announcement, but it seemed to crush her husband 
completely. He loved none of his children so well as 
this one, and now that he was about to lose her, she 
seemed doubly dear to him. It was hard to tell 
which was the more’ touching sight—the mother’s 
patient sorrow, or the father’s stormy outburst. 

The final moment came at last. Little Annie lay 
very white and patient, waiting for the voice of the 
Master to call her up higher. She had been told she 
must die, and she was very willing. Her mother sat 
by her holding her hand, and, while she stifled her 
own grief, told her of God, of heaven and the holy 
angels. The little face lighted up, and the wan lips 
murmured: 

“Pm so glad I’m going there.” But another 
thought—that of leaving her parents—came to her, 
and she asked, eagerly, ‘“‘ But you’ll come there, too, 
wont you, mamma?” 

“ Yes, darling.” , 

* And papa’ll come, too? I love papa very much, 
mamma, and maybe when he gets to heaven, he’ll 
not scold us so much.” 

A bitter sob interrupted her, and the grief-stricken 
futher moaned, ‘*O God, forgive me for my harshness 
to them!” 

‘Don’t cry, papa,” said little Annie, reaching out 
her hand to him. “ We all love you. Brother George 
loves you so much, and it makes him cry when you 
scold him, When I’m gone you mustn’t scold the 
children.” 

“So help me God, I never will!” burst from the 
quivering lips of the father. Ashe bent over her, 
little Annie put up her arms, and clasped them 
around his neck. She kissed him softly, aud then 
sank back upon her pillow. 

“ Good-by, papa,” she said, faintly. She turned to 
her mother with a smile, and reached out her hand to 
her; but it sank powerless to the bed, and the little 
girl lay very still, with the smile still on her face. 
The Master had called her up higher. 

Mr. Davis was a changed man atter herdeath. He 
was as careful as ever for his children, but he was 
stern with them no longer, and they were all the 
happier for it. When he felt tempted to reprove 
them sharply fur anything, he seemed te see the wan 
face of little Annie before him, and to hear her 
words, ‘‘When I am gone don’t scold them.” And 
he could only turn away with a bitter pang at his 
heart. * 

The house rang again with the reckless, hearty 
merriment of the children, but oftentimes the father 
would turn from it with pain, fur he missed the voice 
of his lost darling. 

People wondered at the change,in him. No one 
but his wife understood it, for it was a subject of 
which he never spoke. It almost cousoled her for 
little Annie’s loss; and in the end, their bereavement 
was their gain, tor it brought to them greater and 
more perfect happiness than they had ever known 
before. 





j WOMAN’S MISSION. 

Froth those to whom the physical safety of the in- 
fant human being in iis fragility, or the soothing of 
age in its infirmity, is a care—to those who fill man’s 
little separate world with order, harmony and glad- 
ness—to those who are as the fire from heaven, that 
was said, in times of old, to descend and consume the 
sacrifice on the altar, and who kindle and inspire all 
that is high and holy in human intellect or energy; 
through all these, women has her mission, too, equal 
with, though varied from, that of man, and, often 





full alike of peril and glory; as was theirs who stood 
by the cross when the disciples fled, and came to the 
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MUSTERING OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR.—The Grand 
Commandery of Knights Templar of Pennsylvania 
held their Twelfth Annual Conclave at Lancaster on 
Tuesday evening, June 12th. A very large turnout 
of the different commanderies throughout the State 
was present. A parade of the Sir Knights, in full 
dress, took place on Wednesday morning. It was 
one of the grandest displays of the kind ever seen in 
that city. ‘ 





A NEW MAsonic HALL.—The masonic brother- 
hood of Philadelphia have outgrown their spacious 
and elegant hall in Chestnut street, and are prepar- 
ing to build in some other locality, probably in 
Broad street. 





WHITE GLOVES.—White gloves form a part of a 
Freemason’s costume, and should always be worn in 
the Lodge. An instance of the antiquity of this dress 
is given in the Lexicon of Freemasonry, under the 
article “ Clothed.” In an institution so symbolical 
as ours, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
white gloves are to remind us that “ without a pure 
heart and clean hands” no dne can “stand in the 
holy place.” And this is the emblematic use of the 
gloves in the French rite, where every Apprentice, 
on his initiation, is presented with two pair, one for 
himself, and one for his wife or mistress, 





RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF MASONRY. 

We have before us an eloquent and able discourse, 
preached in the Unitarian Church at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, by the Rev. A. G. Hibbard, and dedicated to the 
Hon. Salathiel C. Coffinberry, Grand Master of Michi- 
gan. The discourse has seemed to us so opportune, 
and so excellent, that*.e cannot refrain from pre- 
senting to our readers ‘the leading ideas which it 
embodies. 

The great objection that has been urged against 
Masonry by those ignorant of its true character is, 
that it is antagonistic to religion, and seeks to sup- 
plant the divine institution by a system of its own. 
This is not true. Masonry, so far from being the 
antagonist of the teachings of the Almighty, makes 
those doctrines its very essence—its strong founda- 
tion. Instead of being the enemy of the Christian 
religion, it is its firmest, most unwavering ally. The 
key to the whole system is charity, without which 
St. Paul declares we can be nothing. 

“Where men are divided, estranged, and over- 
whelmed with want and evils,” is the language of 
this discourse, ‘‘ Masonry offers the design of assem- 
bling them together by the attractions of brotherly 
love. Masons never assemble without listening to 
the blessed words, ‘ Behold, how good and pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 

The members of the craft are taught the great 
lesson :— 

“To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man."’ 


It brings home to the heart the great truth that 
man is formed in the image of his Maker, and shows 
him why this image should be put to noble uses. 

“ By following its direction, extending one’s thought 
and purposes as it suggests, every want of the mind 
and soul, in these directions, may be met and an- 
swered. It enjoins mental cultivation, tells the stu- 
dent how the mental faculties may be enlarged and 
strengthened ;—it also illustrates faith in God, hope 
in immortality, and charity towards all mankind, 
those celestial attainments of wisdom and goodness, 
which reach like the ladder of Jacob from earth to 
heaven. In the days of prosperity and gladngss, it 
rejoices with a brother and doubles the joy; in the 
days of mourning and affliction, by sympathizing 
with the grief, it alleviates the sorrow; and when the 
lamp of life burns low, it points to the bliss that 
awaits our departure hence. It is more, and re- 
qujres more to be truly a Free and Accepted Mason, 
sincere, honest, and faithful to the profession, than 
most men think. There is much in this freedom. 
The man must have waged war with, and must have 
vanquished, those vicious appetites, lusts and pas- 
sions that so often control men, so that his soul shall 
reign supreme over his body, rendered obedient to 
all its decrees. He walks with his conscience in the 
one hand, truth in the other, and his God before him. 
No mean thing, no impure thing, no trickery must 
soil his character. His mind must be so firmly fixed 
and grounded, that he can stand in the smiles and 
sunshine of prosperity unelated; in the clouds and 
rugged paths of adversity undepressed ; on the bed of 
sickness he will be unrepining and resigned; so that 
all that are commonly called the arrows of outrageous 
fortune shall fall powerless at his feet. One must be 
such a man to be a Free Mason. To the wounded 
spirit, he administers by his counsel the heavenly 
balm of healing; his wealth, if he has it, he scatters, 
like the dew on the tender herb, to refresh the poor 
and needy. To the reputation or the good name of 
his neighbor, he acts as a shield against the malicious 
efforts of detraction; he delights to add to human 
joy, to sympathize with human sorrow, to minister 
to human weakness and infirmity. Bowing his heart 
with humility and gratitude, Heaven accepts his de- 








sepulchre before the disciples stirred. 


votion and service, and so he has peace with men, 


peace with God, and every pulse of his heart vibrates 
in unison with ransomed souls. This harmony of 
life and frame of soul beams on his countenance and 
glistens in his eye, a strong reflection of God, and 
purity, and heaven. His faith removes the sting of 
death, so that when he goes down to that gate men 
have made so dark and cheerless by their doubt and 
sin, his serene spirit illumines it, and his experience 
teaches him that so God would always introduce 
men to more light, and that the silence brooding over 
him will soon be broken by the cheering words, 
‘Come, thou blessed, enter into the joy of thy Lord!’ 
One must be such a man to be an accepted Mason.” 
Masonry teaches, as one of its cardinal principles, 
liberality in all things. Narrowness of mind or opin- 
ion, prejudice of all kinds, it condemns. To these 
teachings we are most indebted for the wise and 
beneficent character of our government, 
“With the exception of six or seven of the men 
who constituted the Federal Convention that framed 
the Constitution, its members were Freemasons. 
The same thing is true of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Masonry may be denounced 
by some as sinful, and laughed at by others as trivial 
and ridiculous, but the wisdom of Masons secured to 
us our political system, and their liberality the right 
for every man to worship according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. In these bodies of men there 
were members of rival churches, but something led 
them to pledge to each other their lives, if need be, 
to defend. among other things, this liberty of con- 
science. This was not in accordance with church 
practices, for very good men say and do hard things 
against other very good men who differ with them 
in religious theories, It was masonic, however. It 
was reasonable, right and proper. It was strongly 
tinctured with that humanity and philanthropy 
which is taught so impressively and beautifully in 
both the esoteric and exoteric lessons of Masonry. 
These men had learned the great truth that they 
were brothers. There was but one God in whom 
they au trusted; one altar at which they all bent the 
knee; and standing in the presence of that God, and 
remembering their service at that altar, they acted 
in unison, and accomplished their purposes by secur- 
ing that for which humanity will never cease to 
revere their memories as sacred.” 

These truths we commend to the candid considera- 
tion of both friends and foes. 





SWEETNESS OF FERMENTED BREAD. 

The little cavities in a loaf of bread, which give it 
its spongy character, and make it light, are formed 
by the expansion of little bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas, and there are three different methods by which 
these little masses of carbonic acid are mingled with 
the dough. In making what is called aerated bread, 
the carbonic acid is obtained by any economical pro- 
cess, and is then mechanically mixed with the dough 
by agitating the two together in an air-tight vessel. 
On being placed in a hot oven, the bubbles of gas ex- 
pand, and puff the dough into a spongy thass. Soda 
biscuits are raised by setting free carbonic acid from 
bicarbonate of soda. This salt is composed of soda, 
carbonic acid and water, and if it be brought in con- 
tact with tartaric acid the soda leaves the carbonic 
acid to combine with the tartaric, and the carbonic 
acid is set free in the form of gas. Advantage is 
taken of these affinities to distribute varbonic acid 
gas in minute masses through the dough. Tartaric 
acid is first thoroughly incorporated with the dough, 
and then bicarbonate of soda is added, and also thor- 
oughly mixed with the mass. The tartrate of soda, 
formed by the combination of tartaric acid and soda, 
of course remains in the dough, and is taken into the 
stomach with the bread. In fermented bread, the 
carbonic acid_is obtained from the flour. All grain 
contains starch, and by proper treatment starch may 
be converted into grape sugar; which, in its turn, 
may be changed into carbonic acid and alcohol. 
Both of these changes are effected by fermentation, 
Panic fermentation is simply the growth of yeast. 
Yeast is a microscopic plant, and when immersed in 
a proper liquid, and subjected to the proper tempera- 
ture, it propagates and grows with great rapidity. 
When it grows in tact with moistened starch, it 
converts the starch first into sugar, and then the 
sugar into carbonic acid and alcohol. The sweetness 
of fermented bread is doubtless due to the circum- 
stance that a portion of the sugar formed from the 
starch remains in the bread without being changed 
into carbonic acid and alcohol. 








THE IRIDISCOPE. 

M. Houdin, of Paris, has added another of these 
ingeni instr ts—the iridiscope—by the aid of 
which an individual is able to see all that is going on 
inthis own eye. It is simply an opaque shell, to cover 
the eye, pierced in the centre with a very smail hole. 
On looking through steadfastly at the sky, or at any 
diffused light, the observer may watch the tears 
streaming over the globe, and note the dilation and 
contraction of the iris, and even see the aqueous 
humor poured in when the eye is fatigued by a long 
observation. It is needless to say that with the aid 
of this instrument a man can easily find out for him- 
seif whether he has a cataract or not. If he has, he 
will only see a sort of veil covering the luminous disk 
which is seen by a healthy eye. The instrument is 
certainly simple and curious, and will no doubt ex- 
cite attention in those who are anxious to know more 
of themselves. An “‘iridiscope” may be readily ex- 
temporized by making a hole in the bottom of a pill- 








box with a fine needle. 
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SHE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








A SONG IN SUNSHINE. 

Sing away, ye joyous birds, 
While the sun is o'er us! 

If I only knew your words, 
I would swell the chorus. 

Sing, ye warblers of the sky! 
Sing, ye happy thrushes! 

And ye little ones that lie 
Down among the rushes! 


Softly as an angel's wing 
Comes an inspiration ; 

O, that my poor soul could sing 
Worthy of creation! 

Like the solemn chanting-tree, 

. Nature in devotion— 

Like the merry harping bee, 
Harmony in motion— 


I would sound a note of joy 
Through the vales of Devon, 

Sweet as Love's, when he a boy 
Newly came from heaven; 

Till the busy world beguiled, 
With its echoes ringing, 

Shouted, ** Hark! for Nature's child 
Her own song is singing."’ 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A YEAR AND A DAY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


‘My dear Stephenie,” wrote Mrs. Granger to her 
daughter, “ are you going to stay down on that deso- 
late beach all winter? Docome home! Iam going 
to have a masquerade, Thursday night, and Essex is 
to be here.” 

Stephenie, sitting alone on “ that desolate beach,” 
folded up the letter, carefully, and tossed it into the 
sea. 

“T do wish mother would let me alone,” quoth she. 

Having expressed herself thus, she rose, and went 
up to the house to pack, preparatory to returning to 
the parental mansion. She did not want to go &t 
all, though, to be sure, she had been at the seaside 
long beyond what everybody calls “reasonable 
bounds,” and if she didn’t start soon, she would 
probably be snowed up there. To some people that 
would have been reason enough for going. It was 
not to Stephenie. She would have settled at Nan- 
tasket contentedly for the winter, if she might. She 
was fanciful, and had vagrant tastes; rebelled against 
conventionalities — had done so since childhood, 
though she was educated to observe Mrs. Grundy, 
strictly. For the fortieth time she sacrificed them. 
Her desire to linger by the sea was perfectly healthy 
and right, but she dutifully consigned her pet “ shak- 
er” and comfortable linen dresses to the oblivion of 
her trunks, and departed homeward—receiving her 
fashionable relatives, her round of duties, and her 
former lover under protest. 

“ My dear, I’m so glad you are in time for the mas- 
querade!” exclaimed Mrs. Granger. “ And now you 
must decide what character you will assume.” 

Stephenie’s feelings towards her mother’s set were 
not exactly philanthropic. 

“T’ll be a fortune-teller,” said she. 

Essex was teasing her lory in the corner. 

‘Will you tell my fortune?” said he. 

“Yes,” she murmured, gravely. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Granger, “that is your choice; 
but, Stephenie, hadn’t you rather bea Greek girl, or 
a Turkish princess, or a grisette, or—” 

“No, no, mother—I’ll be nothing but a fortune- 
teller. The rest may be Greek girls, Turkish prin- 
cesses, and grisettes; I’ve been them all a hundred 
times.” 

‘* Well, well, as you like, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Granger, atraid that Stephenie would eventually re- 
fuse to go in any costume whatever. ‘ Your short, 
bright brown hair, looking so like a boy’s, isn’t very 
appropriate, but—” 

“Why, she’ll wear a wig, of course,” said Essex. 

“She might do that, but there are so many dresses 
so much prettier, Mr. Essex,” sighed Mrs. Granger, 
who, however, had long ago succumbed to what she 
called Stephenie’s oddness. 

Stephenie sat quietly rocking to and fro at the win- 
dow. Exsex, still toying with the purple lory, looked 
at her, wistfully, for a few moments after this con- 
versation was finished. Notonly her short, curling 
hair, but the shape of her head resembled a boy’s 
more than it did a girl’s, 1t was large and high, 

speaking of power, ability and will, The bright curls 
clustered about a very bold forehead, the features 
were not small. Had it not been for the pensive and 
dreamy expression of the dark eyes, and the exceed- 
ing swectness of the mouth, Stephenie Granger 
would have appeared masculine, Yet hardly that, 
for cheek, and forehead, and hands were fair as a lily, 
and she was the most beautifully formed woman in 
her set. . 

Essex stood watching her fuce. His own was full 
of sensitive feeling. Only the clear, active eye, and 
the firm settling of the mouth, redeemed it from fem- 
ininity. He was very handsome—looking more the 
boy than the man, though turned of twenty-tive. 
Something in Stephenie’s manner had repelled any 
professions of love from him since she came home. 
He knew why she was not quite happy. 

Stephenie was nearly twenty. At this age women, 
as well as men, have a craving to do something suc- 
cessfully. Itis the child asserting its maturity, and 
the boy starts out in life to make his fortune, or win 
fame, or learn the world, while the girl’s scope is 





calling, according to standard rules. If she doesnot 
accomplish it successfully, woe be unto her. 
Stephenie had no prospect of marrying satisfacto- 
rily. Essex was her only lover, and she did not love 
him; she had told him so repeatedly. He under- 
stood. 

“You are mistaken, Stephenie. You do not know 
me,” he said, quietly. 

Quietly enough when with her, but when he was 
alone he bit his lip until the blood came, his blue eyes 
growing black and stormy.: He was impatient with 
himself that he waited so—and yet he must wait. He 
knew of nothing in the world that he could do well; 
and he was sure of the power within him to do some- 
thing grandly. No one knew of his faith, or would 
have believed that it had any foundation, if he had 
told them. He had been born and bred in luxury, 
living according to the rules of fashion, from his 
youth up. His best friends never accused him of be- 
ing a hero, or of seeking to be one. And Stephenie 
Granger’s husband must be a hero; that she had told 
him. 

It was late when Essex arrived at Mrs. Granger’s 
masquerade—he was not in the humor for gayety, 
yet he could not well refuse the invitation. Besides, 
Stephenie had promised to tell his fortune. 

Before he had crossed the hall he heard a group 
animatedly discussing the fortune-teller. 

** Such an impressive creature!” exclaimed a vola- 
tile young lady. “ Why! it seemed just like reality 
when she took my hand. I actually held my breath 
to hear her decree.” , 

“« And what was it?” asked a gentleman. 

*O, akind of a chant about roses and thorns, and 
sunlight and shadow; nothing more than what every- 
body expects, I suppose; but I came out of that 
gloomy little den, feeling as solemn as an owl.” 
“Where is it?” : 

*Q, that little side-room from the library. It’s 
fitted up with black hangings, and the fortune-teller 
sits on a kind of a throne, guarded by veiled figures. 
It’s quite awful.” 

** Who can she be?” 

**T don’t know, I am sure.” 

** How does she look?”’ 

Well, mystic and pale, and the upper part of her 
face concealed by a half mask, without eyelids.” 

* Perhaps it’s Stephenie Granger. She is tall and 
stately, you know.” 

“O, but Stephenie isn’t at home. She is at Nan- 
tasket.” 

“In November?” 

“Yes. She’s odd.” 

Essex went up to the library. A heavy, sable cur- 
tain hung before the entrance to the little tete-a-tete 
room where Stephenie sat at her idle dreaming 
through the long mornings. Another black curtain 
was drawn around a kind of a dais. It was lifted 
back by two veiled figures, moving like automatons, 
and a figure, sad, solemn and silent, was concealed. 
She sat like one stone blind, without life or feeling. 
Essex dropped a knee on the dais,—“‘ I have come 
to know my fate,” he said, awed in spite of himself. 
He half extended his hand, but the Nemesis did 
not take it. She did not speak for a moment—then 
the voice came, low, calm, vibrating: 

**T cannot reveal to you your fate. Come to mein 
a day and a year.” 

And before he could ask a question, the sable cur- 
tain dropped between him and his arbitress. He rose 
and left the room. Some were dancing, but another 
knot were discussing the fortune-teller. 

“0,” cried a pretty girl, ‘I know she told Mrs. 
Yelverton something dreadful, for she fainted dead 
away,and her husband carried her home. To be 
sure they do say that her baby died while she was at 
& party—” 

**T don’t believe in fortune-telling at a masquer- 
ade,” interrupted a young gentleman with a very 
cloudy brow. 

The masks were dropped, for supper was over, and 
Essex tried to find Stephenie. He found her, at last, 
in the costume of a page, her mask in her hand, fan- 
ning herself as if she had been dancing. 

“Why, Stephenie, I thought you were the fortune- 
teller!” he exclaimed. 

“And so I was,” she answered, coolly, “ but I grew 
tired being solemn, and wanted to dance.” 

She flitted away with a cavalier of King Charles 
the Second’s time, and Essex, who all the evening 
had worn but a plain domino, sought his hostess, 
made his adieux, and went home. 

It was a week before he visited the mansion again. 
Stephenie was out, but she came in while he waited, 
her crimson shaw] trailing its silken fringe upon the 
carpet, as it fell from one graceful shoulder, her little, 
white-plumed hat tipped over her eyes to shield them 
from tle sun. 

‘Is that you, Essex?” she asked, cavalierly, drop- 
ping her shawl upon a cbair. 

“Yes, and I’ve but a precious five minutes in 
which to see you, Stephenie.” 

He led her toa seat. 

*T have enlisted, Stephenie.” 

“ Have you?” she answered, dreamily. 

“Yes. I go to Washington to-morrow. Good-by, 
Stephenie.” 

She rose with him. He held both her hands. 

“J love you, you know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And I have found my place, at last.” 

“Do you think so? 1 never thought of you as a 
soldier.” 

* Likely not.” 

She looked up at him, and something in his face 
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made her blush. 


“ Good-by, dear Essex.” 
He smiled. 

** God keep you, darling!” 
When he had gone, the girl wandered around list- 
lessly for days, saying: 

“T never thought I should miss him so. This is 
dreadful.” 

But when Christmas came, she joined her brother’s 
bridal party, and went to the south of France. 

The party came home in May, and Stephenie hied 
away to the seashore. There were no books down 
there, but the newspapers came by mail, and Stephe- 
nie, lying on the beach in the lee of a rock, looked 
them over, and read the battle accounts, and won- 
dered what Essex was doing. But, oftener, she 
dreamed of the fair southern scenes she had loved 
in France—the purple skies, the olive groves, the 
rank, rose-red anemones gathered for her by the lit- 
tle peasant children, the yellow Arno, the gayety of 
Paris. Then she had some new interests; she want- 
ed to write a book; with the money she would buy 
the best saddle-horse in the country, and tpake the 
tour of America on, horseback, with a party full of 
her own gay, adventurous spirit. But that was not 
to come until the following year. The next winter 
she was to spend in Washington with her brother 
and his young wife. She hoped it would be gay; 
not that fashionable gayety was a novelty to her, but 
she was restless, and eager to get away from certain 
unsatisfactory thoughts she had. So the summer 
went like a long dream to Stephenie, “down by the 
wave,” and in November she was in Wasbington. 
Society was gay. If Stephenie had known what 
corruption this mask of merriment gilded, she would 
have shrank out of its sight and hearing, and shud- 
dered as if she had encountered an atmosphere of 
deadliest pollution, at thoughts of her position, but 
utterly unconscious of this, she danced and flirted 
with men, sensual, corrupt, evil, the utter wanton 
badness of whose lives she could not have compre- 
hended, if the facts had been revealed to her. 

But she came home from a soiree, one night, to be 
ill with a fever for a fortnight. Silence and suffering 
restored to her something of her old self, and a crav- 
ing for home came over her, as she recovered. 

** It’s pleasant here while one is in the whirl,” she 
said, to her sister-in-law, ‘“‘ but, Lute, I think it’s 
all vanity and vexation of spirit for a human like 
myself. 1 want to go home. I wish Essex were. 
there.” 

It was the last of the month. She was sitting down 
stairs when she saw her brother drive up to the door. 
He entered the room. 

“* Stephenie, there is a friend of yours sick at the 
hospital—he can’t live, in fact—and he has sent for 
you.” . 

Who is it?” asked Stephenie, white and trem- 
bling. 

“Major Essex of Boston. He was terribly wound- 
ed in a skirmish up the river, last week. They don’t 
think he’ll hold out over night.” 

Stephenie commenced preparations. Halfthe time 
the room was utterly dark to her, but she kept mur- 
muring: 

“T must not faint—I must not,” for she knew that 
if she showed signs of excessive weakness or agita- 
tion, that they would not let her go, 

That the drive was short, and the hospital a tem- 
porary one, she did not mind at all, She was think- 
ing of how Essex would look. She was in the sick 
room, beside the bed, at last, and there in that 
strange place was the Essex of old, pale and weak, 
yetsmiling on her. His calm, bright look shocked 
her more than his helplessness. She wondered if he 
knew that he was going to die. He could not lift a 
finger, but he whispered: 

* Stoop closer.” 

She bent over him. 

“TI meant to have brought my shoulder-straps 
home to you to-day. Never mind. You know new 
that Iam not a fool and acoward. Take one of the 
straps, Stephenie, and give the other to my mother. 
Good-by, dearest; it isa year and a day you know, 
and I had something to ask you, but I will not now— 
only to stay with me until it’s over.” 

“O my God!” ; 

But Stephenie smothered the cry, saying merely to 
her brother: 

‘‘Go home, Frank; my place is here.” 

She was right, for her nursing saved Major Essex’s 
life; and to-day they are husband and wife, and 
there’s none happier in the world. 





SWiTZERLAND. 

Notwithstanding the number of travellers who visit 
Switzerland in summer for its scenic attractions, 
little of its rural economy is yet known, nor perhaps 
is this to be so much wondered at, for the impression 
made on the mind of man by the sublime scenery 
through which he passes, is of so overpowering a 
kind, that under the first blush of enthusiastic ad- 
miration, no room is left for the more practical ques- 
tions which labor and necessity invoke. The minid, 
as it drinks in the beauties of creation, forgets that 
in those mighty Alps which rise in majestic confu- 
sion around, we read of a convulsed and ruined 
world; in the wild poetry of the rugged rocks, the 
groans of a desolate creation; and in the stunted firs 
which fringe the frozen surface of the heights, the 
cry of a barren vegetation. True, nature associates 
with these outlines softer intluences, for rich forests, 
verdant slopes, and graceful vineyards color the 
landscape, each adding its quota to form one glorious 
whole, while the very dispositions of the soil and cli- 
mate furnish rich stores of wealth, which repay 





laborious toil by certain gain. 


Piographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL WILLIAM R. DAVIE, 

A S0LDIER of the American Revolution, Ambassa- 
dor to France and Governor of ‘North Carolina, was 
born at Egremont, near White Haven, England, on 
the 20th of June, 1756. He was brought by his fath- 
er to America soon after the peace of 1763, who, re- 
turning to England, confiied him to the care of the 
Rev. William Richardson, his maternal uncle, who 


resided in South Carolina, by whom he was adopted | 


as his son and heir. He was sent to an academy in 


North Carolina, from whence he was, on being pro- ° 


pared for college, removed to Princeton, and entered 
the College of New Jersey, which at that time was 
presided over by the learned and patriotic Doctor 
Witherspoon. In 1775, their patriotic president, yield- 
ing to the solicitation of the students, permitted them 
to organize a company, and join the American army, 
then making its first campaign. Davie acted as ser- 
geant of this gallant band. After serving a tour of 
duty in New Jersey and New York, he returned to 
college, and graduated in 1776, with the highest hon- 
or of his class. He returned home, and commenced 
the study of law at Salisbury, North Carolina; but 
he could not resist his ardent desire to join in the 
glorious struggle for the liberty of his adopted coun- 
try. He obtained a lieutenancy in a troop of dragoons, 
which at once joined the southern army; his captain 
soon after relinquished his command, which then 
devolved upon Lieutenant Davie, who requested that 
his company should be joined to the legion under the 
command of the brave Count Pulaski, under whom 
he served until promoted by Major General Lincoln, 
to the atation of brigade major of cavalry. He served 
in this office until the battle of Stono, devoting his 
time to the acquirement of military knowledge, and 
rising rapidly in the esteem of the general and the 
army. In a charge of cavalry at Stono, in June, 
1779, Major Davie received a severe wound, and was 
removed from the field to the hospital at Charleston, 
where he suffered a tedious confinement of five 
months. Soon after his recovery, he was empowered 
by the government of North Carolina, to raise a 
legionary corps, consisting of one company of dra- 
goons, and two companies of mounted infantry, at 
the head of which he was placed with the rank of 
major. To equip this force, he expended the whole 
of the estate left him by his uncle. With the force 
under his d, he protected the southwest part 
ot North Carolina from the predatory incursions of 
the British troops, and was constantly on the enemy’s 
lines, performing a most important and hazardous 
duty. 

On the 16th of August, 1780, he was hastening with 
his corps to join the army under General Gates, when 
he met our retreating troops, and learned the defeat 
of General Gates by the British under Lord Corn- 
wallis, at Camden. He, however, continued to &d- 
vance towards the enemy, and by his prudence, zeal 
and yigilance, saved some of the camp wagons, and 
many of the stragglers. Acquainted with the move- 
ments of General Sumpter, and apprehending that 





his forces would be destroyed unless speedily advised ¢ 


of the defeat of General Gates, he despatched a cour- 
ier to that officer, communicating what had taken 
place. So much was the conduct of Major Davie 
respected by the government of North Carolina, that 
he was, in September, 1780, promoted to the rank of 
colonel commandant of cavalry of the State. 

Duriug the ensuing campaign, under General 
Greene, Colonel Davie contributed greatly by his 
military talent, his zeal, his local knowledge and his 
influence, to the maintenance of the difficult and suc- 
cessful operations of the army which followed. 

Colonel Davie remained with the Southern army till 
the exhausied state of the country induced General, 
Greene to send him to meet the legislature of North 
Carolina, under the hope that he could prevail on 
that body iv fill up their lines, and make arrange- 
ments for the support of the army in South Carolina. 
He immediately repaired to the seat of government, 
where he ably and faithfully exerted himself to give 
effect to the views of General Greene. The legisla- 
ture laid a tax, and appointed Colonel Davie a special 
commissioner to collect the same in every county in 
the State, and apply the amount raised to the sup- 
port of the assembly and army. In 1783, peace hav- 
ing taken place, and the law laying the specific tax 
expired, Colonel Davie retired from public service, 
taking up his residence at Halifax, on the Roanoke 
River, and commenced the practice of law. At the 
bar he soon rose to eminence, and in a few years be- 
came one of its leaders. . 

He was *ppointed major general of the militia of 
North Carolina, and in 1799, was elected governor of 
the State, the duties of which he performed with 
firmness and wisdom. He resigned his office .of gov- 
ernor the same year, having been appointed by Pres- 
ident John Adams an ambassador to France, asso- 
ciated with Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of the 
United States, and William Vans Murray. In the 
latter pa:i of 1800, they concluded a treaty with the 
consular government of France, and Mr. Davie re- 
turned to his future home, at Tivoli, South Carolina, 
where he cultivated a plantation. He died at Cam- 
den, on the 8th of November, 1820, at the age of 
sixty-four. 





If cheese comes after meat, what comes after 





cheese? Don’t yousee? A mouse! 
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The World in Miniatur. 
THE OX AND THE FLY. 
An ox, that all day long 
A yoke had sore oppressed, 


Lay down upon his bed of straw, 
His weary limbs to rest. 


Perched on his horn, a fly 
Said, * Friend, I see my weight 

Hath taxed thy strength; I'll go awhil: 
And swing on yonder gate." 


“Thank you," the ox replied, 
“7 wist not you were there; 
And whether now you go or stay, 
Shall neither know nor care."’ 
. 


Some carry, as they think, 
The nation's fate about ‘em; 
But on its axis, I suspect, 
ry The world would turn without ‘em. 


The Fluntsville (Mo.) Citizen has in its of’ 


printer with only one arm. He sets, justific 
empties his sticks, and sets a most correct * 
As he can do nothing but set type, he man: 


constant “ pegging away,” to get up about fiv: 
sand ems a day, , 

A beautiful piece of gray cornelian has b 
ceived at the General Land Office, weighing se. 
ounces. It was picked up on one of the stree 
Croix, Wisconsin, and when found presented 
rough appearance, having lain on the street 

it was trampled under foot, and ground ben . 
wheels of vehicles, the marks of which it be 

is intended to be placed in the mineralogical 

of the General Land Office. 

The man who holds the position of being 1 
est individual in the world is, it is stated, t 
roy of Egypt. He possesses immense estates |. 
most fertilé country of the globe, the value \. 
annual p t being reckoned ut tens of m: 
dollars. He has palaces, stores, factories, a «| 
facilities for the management of his property 
own aggrandizement, as are only limited b; 
tent of the country he governs. Yet wit) 
wealth, the viceroy is always short of mone) | 
present is so needy, that he is trying tone; «i 
loan in London, ° 

An American young lady was reading Dor: 
and came to the place where the fellow w: \ 
don ‘prevented from beating the lad, pro 
pay the latter’s wages in “ perfumed money.’ 
see he only owed the boy some cents,” said t!\: 
Columbian, 

A picture in French called ‘‘ Rather Cut: 
sents a man at a ticket office. ‘ Look here! 
“you didn’t give me the right change ji 
Clerk—“Too late, sir. You should hav 
when you took your ticket.” Passenger- 

I? Well, it’s of no consequence to me; bu’ 
me half a sovereign too muctt. Ta-tal” F-: 


The widow of Johnson Hatch, late of V 
now upwards of seventy years of age, relat - 
lowing curious fact. Something more ti. 
years since she heard a discussion in relat) 1 . 
long the germinating principle in corn w \'! 
tinue sound and good. She resolved to': 
periment and prove the fact. She sele «.\' 
sound ear of corn, and planted a few ker: 
every year for thirty years. Every year fi« 
nine years the corn grew and flourishe 
thirtieth year it failed to come up or sprou 
A Connecticut judge, newly elected, hes 
-case with becoming dignity. After all thc 
had been taken, the amusing discovery 
that the offence had been committed in Rh: 1: ' 
and that our judge had no jurisdiction. | 
determined after this experience to be mo: 
spect in future. The next day came a blow vine 
and laddiey to be united in the “estate « 
mony.” At the clase of the ceremony, .\: 
the justice introduced the following, the » «.-. 
yesterday’s lesson: —“ And now I pronoun 
and wife, so long as you shall both livein -'. 
of Connecticut!” 
Alfred Krosener appeared beforea New © ~' 
istrate, recently, after two days of wedd« 
i led a di on the ground that 
had become so hard since his marriage ‘ 
unable to support a wife. 
A fuolish fellow, while examining 4 pir 
bridge, Mass., recently, aimed it at one 
dren sitting on its mother’s lap. To hi 
proved to be loaded, and the ball entere 
mouth, splitting its tongue and passin, 
the right lower jaw. 
The St. Louis Republican says:— A li 
a red opera cloak, was passing along t 
Quincy, the other day, where some catt| 
driven. One of them, attracted by the 
cloak, dashed forward, and planting » 
each one of the ludy’s arms, pinned her 
close by. Singularly enough, she was 
her perilous and embarrassing posi 
injury.” 
A Western merchant, on his way to N 
in With a laly on the Lake Shore Road, 
ated herself into his affections until the 
confidential. She got possession of 
checks, “just to take care of them yo' 
him at Buffalo, and ordered the bagg 
her by the next train to Rochester. 7. 
the merchant, he was following his tr 
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Biographical Portfolio. 


piled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
GENERAL WILLIAM R. DAVIE, 


\. § (LDIER of the American Revolution, Ambassa- 
) France and Governor of ‘North Carolina, was 
.  t Egremont, near White Haven, England, on 


. 1th of June, 1756. He was brought by his fath- 


America soon after the peace of 1763, who, re- 
‘ag to England, confiied him to the care of the 


William Richardson, his maternal uncle, who - 
«lin South Carolina, by whom he was adopted - 
» son and heir, He was sent to an academy in . 
!: Carolina, from whence he was, on being pre- ' 


. for college, removed to Princeton, and entered 


ollege of New Jersey, which at that time was . 


. ed over by the learned and patriotic Doctor 
» .orspoon, In 1775, their patriotic president, yiela- 
. the solicitation of the students, permitted them 
‘anize a company, and join the American army, 
naking its first campaign. Davie acted as ser- 
. on of this gallant band. After serving a tour of 
‘n. New Jersey and New York, he returned to 
:v, and graduated in 1776, with the highest hon- 
| is class. He returned home, and commenced 
udy of law at Salisbury, North Carolina; but 
‘ . nuld not resist his ardent desire to join in the 
\ us struggle for the liberty of his adopted coun- 
.) fe obtained a lieutenancy in a troop of dragoons, 
' «at once joined the southern army; his captain 
ifter relinquished his command, which then 
‘ed upon Lieutenant Davie, who requested that 
' mapany should be joined to the legion under the 
and of the brave Count Pulaski, under whom 
ved until promoted by Major General Lincoln, 
station of brigade major of cavalry. He served 
» office until the battle of Stono, devoting his 
‘o the acquirement of military knowledge, and 
', Tapidly in the esteem of the general and the 
In a charge of cavalry at Stono, in June, 
Major Davie received a severe wound, and was 
ed from the field to the hospital at Charleston, 
he suffered a tedious confinement of five 
«8. Soon after his recovery, he was empowered 
e@ government of North Carolina, to raise a 
dary corps, consisting of one company of dra- 
, and two companies of mounted infantry, at 
:ad of which he was placed with the rank of 
To equip this force, he expended the whole 
» estate left him by his uncle. With the force 
his command, he protected the southwest part 


| citish troops, and was constantly on the enemy’s 
, performing a most important and hazardous 


» the 16th of August, 1780, he was hastening with 

. ‘rps to join the army under General Gates, when 

t our retreating troops, and learned the defeat 

.neral Gates by the British under Lord Corn- 

,at Camden. He, however, continued to ad- 

. towards the enemy, and by his prudence, zeal 

ty ‘pigilaigs, saved some of the camp wagons, and 

of the stragglers. Acquainted with the move- 

sof General Sumpter, and apprehending that 

‘ces would be destroyed unless speedily advised * 

\.1v defeat of General Gates, he despatched a cour- 

>) that officer, communicating what had taken 

‘ $o much was the conduct of Major Davie 

‘ cted by the government of North Carolina, that 

ia3, in September, 1780, promoted to the rank of 
‘| vel commandant of cavalry of the State. 

ing the ensuing paign, under G I 

«.1@, Colonel Davie contributed greatly by his 





unce, to the maintenance of the difficult and suc- 
vl operations of the army which followed. 
‘ onel Davie remained with the Southern army till 
-xhausted state of the country induced General, 
‘ne to send him to meet the legislature of North 
ina, under the hope that he could prevail on 
. vody to fill up their lines, and make arrange- 
\.8 for the support of the army in South Carolina. 
umediately repaired to the seat of government, 
ve he ably and faithfully exerted himself to give 
4 to the views of General Greene. The legisla- 
.! - said a tax, and appointed Colonel Davie a special 
uissioner to collect the same in every county in 
State, and apply the amount raised to the sup- 
of the assembly and army. In 1783, peace hav- 
aken place, and the law laying the specitic tax 
wed, Colonel Davie retired from public service, 
g up his residence at Halifax, on the Roanoke 
‘, and commenced the practice of law. At the 
e soon rose to eminence, and in a few years be- 
one of its leaders. . 
‘was appointed major general of the militia of 
h Carolina, and in 1799, was elected governor of 
State, the duties of which he performed with 
ness and wisdom. He resigned his office .of gov- 
vr the same year, having been appointed by Pres- 
John Adams an ambassador to France, asso- 
ed with Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of the 
ced States, and William Vans Murray. In the 
r part of 1800, they concluded a treaty with the 
ular government of France, and Mr. Davie re- 
ed to his future home, at Tivoli, South Carolina, 
‘e he cultivated a plantation. He died at Cam- 
on the 8th of November, 1820, at the age of 
-fuur. 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE OX AND THE FLY. 
An ox, that all day long 
A yoke had sore oppressed, 
Lay down upon his bed of straw, 
His weary limbs to rest. 


in all, has been hung. 


Perched on his horn, a fly 
Said, “ Friend, I see my weight 

Hath taxed thy strength; I ‘ll go awhile 
And swing on yonder gate."’ 


“Thank you,”’ the ox replied, 
“T wist not you were there; 
And whether now you go or stay, 
Shall neither know nor care."’ 


. 
Some carry, as they think, 
The nation’s fate about ‘em; 1 
But on its axis, I suspect, 
ry The world would turn without ‘em. 


The Huntsville (Mo.) Citizen has in its office a 
printer with only one arm. He sets, justifies and 
empties his sticks, and sets a most correct ‘ proof.” 
As he can do nothing but set type, he manages by 
constant “ pegging away,” to get up about five thou- |. 
sand ems a day. 

A beautiful piece of gray cornelian has been re- 
ceived at the General Land Office, weighing seventeen 
ounces. It was picked up on one of the streets of St. 
Croix, Wisconsin, and when found presented a very 
rough appearance, having lain on the street. where 
it was trampled under foot, and ground beneath the 
wheels of vehicles, the marks of which it bears. It 
is intended to be placed in the mineralogical cabinet 
of the General Land Office. 

The man who holds the position of being the rich- 
est individual in the world is, it is stated, the Vice- 
roy of Egypt. He possesses immense estates in the. 
most fertile country of the globe, the value of their 
annual product being reck i at tens of millions of 
dollars. He has palaces, stores, factories, and such 
facilities for the management of his property and his 
own aggrandizement, as are only limited by the ex- 
tent of the country he governs. Yet with all his 
wealth, the viceroy is always short of money, and at 
present is so needy, that he is trying to negotiate a 
loan in London. ‘ 
An American young lady was reading Don Quixote, 
and came to the place where the fellow whom the 
don ‘prevented from beating the lad, promised to 
pay the latter’s wages in “ perfumed money.”—‘ You 
see he only owed the boy some cents,” said the lovely 
Columbian. 

A picture in French called “ Rather Cute,” repre-_ 
sents a man at a ticket office. ‘Look here!” he says, 
“you didn’t give me the right change just now.” 
Clerk—“Too late, sir. You should have spoken 
when you took your ticket.” Passenger—“ Should 
I? Well, it’s of no consequence to me; but you gave 
me half a sovereign too muclt. Ta-tal” Exit. 


The widow of Johnson Hatch, late of Wells, Me., 
now upwards of seventy years of age, relates the fol- 
lowing curious fact. Something more than thirty 
years since she heard a discussion in relation to how 
long the germinating principle in corn would con- 
tinue sound and good. She resolved to try the ex- 
periment and prove the fact. She selected a nice 
sound ear of corn, and planted a few kernels from it 
every year for thirty years. Every year for twenty- 
nine years the corn grew and flourished, but the 
thirtieth year it failed to come up or sprout. 


A Connecticut judge, newly elected, heard his first 
-case with becoming dignity. After all the testimony 
had been taken, the amusing discovery was made 
that the offence had been committed in Rhode Island, 
and that our judge had no jurisdiction. His honor 
determined after this experience to be more circum- 
spect in future. The next day came a blooming lass 
and laddie, to be united in the ‘estate of matri- 
mony.” At the close of the ceremony, our friend 
the justice introduced the following, the result of his 
yesterday’s lesson: — And now I pronounce you man 
and wife, so long as you shall both live in the State 
of Connecticut !”” 
Alfred Krosener appeared before a New York mag- 
istrate, recently, after two days of wedded life, and 
demanded a divorce on the ground that the times 
had become so hard since his marriage that he was 
unable to support a wife. 
A fuolish fellow, while examining a pistol at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently, aimed it at one of his chil- 
dren sitting on its mother’s lap. To his surprise it 
proved to be loaded, and the ball entered the child’s 
mouth, splitting its tongue and passing out under 
the right lower jaw. 
The St. Louis Republican says:— A lady, wearing 

a red opera cloak, was passing along the street in 
Quincy, the other day, where some cattle were being 
driven. One of them, attracted by the color of the 
cloak, dashed forward, and planting a horn under 
each one of the lady's arms, pinned her fast to a fence 
close by. Singularly enough, she was released from 
her perilous and embarrassing position without 
injury.” 
A Western morchant, on his way to New York, fell 

in with a lady on the Lake Shore Road, who ingrati- 
ated herself into his affections until they became very 
confidential. She got possession of his baggage 
checks, “just to take care of them you know,” left 
him at Buffalo, and ordered the baggage sent after 
her by the next train to Rochester. The last seen of 
the merchant, he was following his trunks to Roch- 





deaths are reported. 


citement. 


England, although the panic is over. 
disposed of since the war closed. 
be restored to their owners. 


seek to quarrel with the United States. 


are not so broad as formerly. Both are tamed. 
will be erected in New York. 

rather a fast young man. 

more pay and the privilege of sitting down. 
are finished. 

left the room? A polly-gone. 

lenging a Spanish editor to fight a duel. 
Candatus.” 

will cost a million of 


that his wife absented herself for twenty-three days. 


were killed. 


Wuch im Little. 

New York is infected with the cholera, and some 

The arrest of the Fenian leaders caused much ex- 

Probst, the murderer of the Deering family, seven 

There is still considerable finapcial distrust in 

Some three hundred national vessels have been 

The chronometers which Semmes captured are to 

The Canadians, having got rid of the Fenians, now 

Emigration from the city has already commenced. 

t was delayed on account of the cold. 

The differences bet ween Congress and the President 
There is every prospect that a Lincoln monument 
Prince Christian, of Denmark, is represented as 
The street-car drivers of Cinetnnati have struck for 
One hundred miles of the Union Pacific Railroad 
What sort ofa figure does Mary cut when she has 
Two Cubans were arrested in New York for chal- 
A new vegetable in Paris is styled the “‘ Raphanus 
The monument in Brussels to King Leopold I., 
nes. 

A man in Ohio obtained a divorce on the ground 
Three persons in Massachusetts were married for 
the fifth time in 1865. 

Rossini has petitioned the Pope to allow women to 
sing in {talian church choirs. 
During a hunt in North Carolina, 3266 squirrels 


The West Indies will give us 12,000 hogsheads of 


Preserved Citron Melon. 


such pieces as you like—thin strips about a quarter 
of an inch thick are the best. Weigh the melon, 
and take the same weight in fine white sugar; put a 
little alum in some water, and boil the melon in it 


Che Housekeeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Peel the melon, take out the inside, and cut it in : 
8 


until it is tender; take it up on a dish, sprinkle the 
sugar over it, and between the pieces, and let it 
stand over night. Turn off the syrup into the pre- 
serving-kettie, and boil until clarified; put the melon 
in, and boil it until scalded through; take it out on a 
dish to cool. 
little preserved ginger to flavor it; boil the syrup 
again until quite clear; put the melon up into jars, 
turn the syrup over it, not quite boiling hot; when 
cold, seal up the jars as for other preserves. 





Sago Gruel. 

Put two tablespoonsful of sago into a small sauce- 
pan, which moisten gradually with a pint of cold 
water, set it over a slow fire, keeping it stirred until 
becoming rather thickish and clear, similar to a jelly, 
then add a little grated nutmeg and sugar according 
to taste, and serve; half pat of butter might also be 
added with the sugar, or it might be made with new 
milk, and a little sait added, and a glass of wine in 
either case makes it more palatable. 





Pineapple. 

Peel the pineapple, and cut it in stices about a 
quarter of an inch thick; take a pound of sugar toa 
pound of fruit; sprinkle the sugar over the apple, 
and let it stand until the next day. Then put it into 
the kettle, and boil it until the apple looks clear. 
Take out the apple to cool; give the syrup one boil, 
and strain it through a hair sieve on the fruit. 





Arrowroot, Transparent Jelly. 

Put a good teaspoonful of arrowroot into a basin, 
which mix smoothly with two spoonsful of water, 
then add enough boiling water to make it about the 





sugar and three thousand hogsheads of rum. 
Twenty battalions of Italians are ready for Gari- 
baldi to command. 
The New York circus people advertise Robinson as 
the “ effulgent centre of the equestrian zodiac.” 
The tusk of a “ behemoth of holy writ,” weighing 
117 pounds, has been unearthed in Indiana. 
Bismark had on a coat of mail when Blind assault- 
ed him, and it saved his life. 
A circus in Austria has been obliged to close up. 
Government wants the horses. 
Miss McGowan, of Attica, Ill., was burned to death 
in trying to kindle a fire. Old story—kerosene. 

San Francisco has been shocked by another earth- 
quake. 

In seven counties in California there are five mil- 
lion grape vines. 
A bankers’ express company has been incorporated 
at Hartford. Capital one million. 
The tournament for the benefit of the Tennessee 
orphans yielded $30,000. 
At a tournament in Maryland, lately, all the ladies 
appeared in tilting skirts. 


The Ots Deutsche Post calls Bismark the biggest 
scoundrel on the face of the earth. 
The Detroit common council has passed an eight- 
hour ordinance. 
The poisoning millers in Orange county, New York, 
are to be dealt with by the law. 

right.” They will not be allowed to go under. 
quest, was buried in full rebel uniform. 

A Botany Bay convict has just died in Sydney, 
who has accumulated a fortune of $5,000,000. 
hardly comprehend it. 

$550 per one hundred pounds. 

act of its final adjournment. 


Dusseldorf. Jenny’s voice is somewhat cracked. 


ported hungry. 


The dome of the capitol building at Madison, Wis-. 
consin, will cost $105,000. . 


London gossip states that Peto & Betts are “all 


Ex-Governor Allen, of Louisiana, at his own re- 


The Londoners praise Bierstadt’s picture, but 
At the tobacco fair at Louisville the leaf sold for 
The most popular Act of the Legislature was the 
Jenny Lind sings for the last time in public at 


The youth in Troy who ate twenty-five eggs, is re- 


istency of starch, stirring all the time, pour it 
into astewpan, and stir over the fire until it has 
boiled two minutes; add a little cream, a small glass 
of wine, and a little sugar, and serve. 





Vermicelli Pudding. 
Boil one pint of milk, with a piece of lemon peel, 
half a bay-leaf, and a piece of cinnamon, then add 
one ounce of vermicelli; when reduced to half, add 
two eggs and a little sugar; pour these in a buttered 
mould, and steam it half an hour. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles ; 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: Ory The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvanus Coss, J 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: a “The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosin. 
No. 3.—-THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SYLyanus Coss, JR. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLVANUs CoBB. vor. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, ba A oo mp, 
pee —— and the Wilderness. By M 

ERRY 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story af Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LizuTENANT MURRA 
No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double: 
Plot. By SYLVANus Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED : or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUsS Coss, J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The ue 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Fir 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or. Zhe Helr 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
fer of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 
No. ys MYRTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


No. 13.-FITZ-HERN 2 or, The Rover of the Irish 
y F. CLINTON BARRING 
Be pee ik VOLUNTEER: i The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BuNTLIN 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mré. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE bg ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETTS 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Strpggies 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts 











Marriages. 


No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. MurRay. 


No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 





ron and Miss Georgiana Wil 
By Rev. 
Miss Louise W. Bree 


Mary M. Do 
At South ‘oston, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. George H. 
Philbrook and Miss M. Ella Paul, 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Safford, Mr. Samuel M. 
sis and Miss Nancy M. Waterman. 


pe, Miss Mary P. Thompson. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. any er, Mr. P. H. Ernest Ver- 
Mr. cow aaa Mr. ” philip M. Washburn and 
Ly Rev. De. Kirk, Sir. Joseph Henry Flitner and Miss 


t Longwood, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. John K. Rogers 


Thwarted. By JANE G,. AUSTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
ae Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 
94, RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 

the Mill, By ManGaret BLount. 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Groat Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CarTNey. 
No. 27%.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 











Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 


No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 
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Banks. 46: Mrs. Harriet Williams, 77; *Mrs. Hannah K. 


F. Stone, 22. 
‘At Charlestown, Mrs. Sally Dextes,. 64. 
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64; at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Miss Emily 
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No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of oe fete 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wu. H. BusHneE.t. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. Dorivaaz. 
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VPLFURES: io The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 


L. 8. Goop 


be ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 


in. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, The. iaoret Crimes of 


Paris. By Francis A. DURIV 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: ahs The Fortunes of 


a Spanish Cavalier, By LigoTENANT MuRRAY. 


Thr RENEGADE: or, 4 Secrets of the Gulf 


ill, By MALCOLM J. ERRY 
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The Westere Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. 


By Dr. J. H. RoBInson. 
OF VENICE: or, a Secrets 
By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

SHIP: or, "The Fall of 
JapT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


of a Throne. 


San Juan d’Ulloa. By 


THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 


By WALTER CLARENCE. 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: Was Zhe Miser of 


Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIV 


THE FOREST RANGER: =) The Gold-Seekers 


of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILL 


mee ALTHE: or, The Puhebess ot Kentucky. By 


Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OUTLAW: “y The Female Bandit. By 


LIEUTENANT MURRA 


THE VENDETTA: ory] she Secret of Confession. 


By Francis A. DuRIVA 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 


Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 


ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 


GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


ONE-EYVED JAKE: or, — peoany Dragoon. By 


EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTE 


MARIAN MALVERN: = The Heiress of Glen- 


dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 


KINA... 8S CURSE: gt, he 5 ana of Carnaby 


Cedars. By JANEG 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 


of the Adirondack. By Mrs 


NT: a The ‘Mysterious 
ILLIAMS 


Protector. By Joun B. 


JIG POTTER: or, Ralph ceameneae’ Protege. A 


Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEW S.VINTON, 


THE VIRCOMTE: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
ck. 
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SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Ciiff, A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The 

Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old Englan 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or 

of Virginia. By SyLvanus 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By ‘Danivs Co 

THE SEA LION: or, The Oriveteer of the Pe- 

novscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE wave or, The Rover's 

Captive. By Henry P, CHEEV 

THE SCOUT: ox, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 

tion. By BEN: PERLEY Po 

WHITE HAND: ws The ‘Natenez Captive. By 
SYLVANuS CoBB, JR 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or. ‘The Miser of 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinso : emeeed 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By NEpv BUNTLINE 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Raman and Circas- 

Sian. By Austin C. BuRDI 

THE RED REVENGER: a ‘The Pirate King of 
the Fluridas. By Nep BuntTL1 

MARION’S PRIS ASF or The! Li ht D . 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinso , em 

THE UNKNOWN: or, “The petset ] Hel ATale 

of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J Ht. woniison. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearlof La ‘Points A Tale of 

New York. By GreorGe L. A1k 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or The Caribbean Rover. 
A Yale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OFGOLD: er The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dx. J. H. Rosprnson 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVA 

THESEA LARK: or, The ren of Louisiana. 

A Tale ofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 

THE HEART'S SECRET: aeei tg Fortunes of a 

Soldier. By LizuTENANT Mux 

DISINHERITED: or. Fhe Heir of Motcombe. A 

Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBiNsoN. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 

Backwouodsmay, By LikuTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA, A Tale of the Fearless 

and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: oF ,Calzpso the Wan- 

derer. By SYLvANuS COBB 

THE GREEK LDIENTURME: -, Zhe Soldier 

andthe Spy. By LizuTENANT MUR 

THESTORM CHILOREN :or, Thet Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus Cos 

STEEL AND GOLD: on The Heir pedy Gienville. 

By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

bara REBEL SPY: ge ‘The King’s Volunteers. 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
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At Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah H. F ennimore, 65. 
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* [Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FINALE, 


Renn 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
aan anmemenel 


“To-morrow we fight—and twin ; 
Soon hasting to your side, 
I shall claim Gertrude my bride— 
No more the battle'’s din—"’ 
Thus Elwyn wrote by the watchfire’s light, 
At Gettyburg’s first awful night. 
* * - * * . 
She crept to her garden bed, 
With sunshine falling warm 
In waves o'er her shadowy form, 
On her drooping, golden head ? 
The rose he gave, was it budding now ? 
Would it bloom anew for her living brow? 


On her lingering couch Of pain, 
Careless of coming spring, 
Or if death were severing 
Life's grief-corroded chain, 
One thought a touch of joy could give, 
Till she felt a passing wish to live. 


The thought of that sweet, pure rose, 
Waiting its time to leaf, 
To cover its thorny grief, 
And hopes that were new disclose; 
While in dreams she walked with her lover, where 
Its fragrance scented the evening air. 


Alas! it might not be; . 
She would see his face no more, 
Till launched from the earthly shore, 
Over the jasper sea. 
For her soldier fell in the Southern strife, 
‘Mong the brave who died for their country’s life. 


And oft those waifs of dream 
Ended in bitter pain, 
With the cloud and‘dropping rain, 
And lightning’s fiery gleam; 
The rose on his breast grew a bleeding wound,— 
Drums beating in muffled, mournful sound. 


Lonely away she crept, 
To the cherished rose’s bed;— 
Its branch was bare and dead ;— 
She sat her down and wept. 
It had perished ’neath the winter’s snow, 
But none had dared to tell her so. 


In the chill of evening gray, 

When pitying dews fell fast, 

She was missed—and found at last, 
Though not as she went away. 
Her dead hand clasping a withered stem, 
Eyes seeing her heavenly diadem. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department, 
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LITTLE BENNY LOST IN THE. WOODS. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 





Since his birthday, when his grandmother gave 
him the sled, Benny had been through the woods 
several times, without getting frightened at all. Early 
in May, he went alone again to see his grandmother, 
who, this time, gave him a nice bow, and some ar- 
rows, with a feather tied on each. This, she told him, 
was because he had been a good boy, and brought her 
May-flowers. I think it was the flowers that brought 
the gift, though; for he had not been a good boy all 
the time. Yet you see he got his reward for being 
kind to his grandmother. Well, of course he had 
now to try his skill in archery (that’s shooting with 
the bow and arrow, you know); and he couldn’t wait, 
but begam at once. Perhaps you will recollect about 
the boy that 

“ Bent his bow 
To shoot a crow, 
And killed a cat in the window.” 


Benny didn’t Kill anything, but he Ait what he 
wanted to. His grandmother’s poultry were that day 
out on a ramble, and just as Benny stepped off the 
portica, he was right among them. 

“Shoot shoot” cried he, lifting up bow in one hand, 
and arrews in the other, and shaking them. 

Kvery hen, chicken and turkey ran away; but the 
big rooster and the old gobbler stubbornly staid be- 
hind, seolding and threatening in a very saucy, im- 
proper manner. Benny felt insulted, and immedi- 
ately showed his resentment by sending an arrow 
right at the old gobbter, who was strutting and boast- 
ing at a great rate. The arrow did not hit “the cat 
in the window,” for there wasn’t any there; but it 
did hit the rooster. causing him to jump into the air 
several feet. It glanced from the rooster’s side, right 
among the gobbler’s legs ; and Old Pomposity tripped, 
and tumbled over and over. That was a pretty good 
shot for the first trial. The old rooster was very 
much alarmed at first; but as soon as he got a little 
way off, he turned and crowed scornfully at Benny 
and the gobbler, who was just getting nimself on his 
feet again. 

Then Benny heard somebody rapping on the win- 
dow, and he turned and saw his grandmother shak- 
ing her head at him. He went into the house, and 
staid a while; then kissed his grandmother, and 
started. 

“I’m going to shoot something in the woods, 
grandma.” . P 

“You must not stop to shoot on the way, for you 
might lose the arrows, Or gourself,”” said she. 


“No; I could see ’ese arrars anywhere. If a bear 
come, I’d put on two arrars, and fire one into both 
his eyes, and put ’em out. Then I would cut off a 
long piece of his tail, and run home before he could 
find me.” So off he started, straight as an arrow, 
and chuck full of courage, along the path through 
the woods. 

He didn’t see anything for some time, except some 
little birds with red wings, black heads, and orange- 
colored breasts, that would flash from among the 
leaves, snap up a fly or squito, and disap 
again, like a bit of zigzag lightning. They staid high 
up in the trees; but they were so pretty that Benny 
stopped to look at them, wishing he had one in his 
hand. He thought, “a bird in hand was worth two 
in the bush,” as the old proverb says. 

“Why don’t you come down close to me, as you 
did when I picked May-flowers?” asked he of the 
little fly-catchers. ‘I guess you know I’ve got ’ese,” 
said he, proudly, holding up his bow and arrows. 

And then one did come down quite near, and Ben- 
ny put an arrow to the bow, pulled the string, and 
let it go—and where do you think it went? Benny 
thought it must have gone up and stuck in the sky, 
for he never saw it again, and finally gave up the 
hunt, and went on, crying. As to the little fly- 
catcher, he flew away, sputtering as only little birds 
can. I think he must know fomething about where 
that arrow went; for Benny heard him and his mate 
laughing in their little birdish way, up in the trees 
over his head for ever so far. 

Then Benny saw, away off, a long distance from 
the path, a squirrel—a little red fellow, striped with 
black; and his name was Chipmunk. Benny had 
seen him about there before, and had scraped quite 
an acquaintance with him, but never thought of 
harming him before. 

“Sit still a minute, ’ittle Chipmunk,” said Benny, 
in an earnest whisper, as though he saw a big bear 





| coming. 


Chipmunk sat still, only waving his bushy tail in 
the air, as if to say, ‘ This is the flag I sail under.” 

He lowered his flag pretty quick, though, when 
Benny’s arrow whizzed within an inch of his ears. 

“You young rascal!” screamed he, as he dodged. 
“Catch me to do as you say again.” Then he ran 
behind the log, and peeped round the end of it, 
screaming out, with his teeth chattering, ‘‘ Hit me— 
hit me, if you can!” 

Benny might have tried another arrow on Chip- 
munk, but was afraid he should lose the second ar- 
row, if he did not look for it at once; and‘when he 
at last found it, Chipmunk had hid himself in a hole 
in the log. While Benny was trying to find the path 
again, he sawa grayish-brown bird, a little larger 
than a bantam fowl, walking off under the low 
shrubs, bobbing his head as he went, as if he was 
nodding, ‘‘ Good dayto you.” At first Benny thought 
it must be somebody’s stray hen, and he squat down, 
and began to call: 

“ Biddy, Biddy, Biddy!” 

Then the bird pegan to bob its- head faster, giving 
a short whistle at every bob. ° 

“T guess it’s a partridge,” whispered Benny to 
himself. “If I could only shoot him, as well as I 
did Old Pompous, I could show ig to mamma; and I 
guess John would stop laughing at me for running 
away when the owl boo-hooed at me.” 

But the distance was too great to fire; so Benny 
crept nearer. The partridgé kept walking, too; so it 
was a long time before Benny got near enough. Then 
the arrow flew, and the feathers flew; for the bird 
flew, also, and took his feathers along with him. He 
had objections to leaving any of them behind. The 
arrow didn’t go anywhere near the partridge. Benny 
stooped forward to see him go, and gave a long sigh 
as he went out of sight. Then he looked for his ar- 
row and the path, but couldn’t find either; and then 
the tears filled his eyes, so that he could hardly see. 
It was getting quite dark in the woods, for it was 
almost sunset. The birches were just getting full of 
leaves, that shut the sky out of sight; and the tall 
pines never looked so wild before, nor the dark-green 
spruces so gloomy. And Benny heard something 
rattling over the leaves, but could not see what it 
was. His hair began to rise up, and his skin to tingle 
all over, as if there were a thousand little pins prick- 
ing him. Then a thrush, a little bird with brown, 
black and white speckled breast, commenced whist- 
‘ling its sweet, sad song. It sounded to Benny like: 

‘‘ Lost in the great, dark woods—poor little Benny!” 

He saw now an open space, where there were no 
trees nor bushes, and he ran towards it. It was 
about as large as a small garden. Do you know how 
large a small garden is? I don’t, exactly. I should 
think an acre would bea large one. The grass in 
this little opening was very green and bright, and 
there were a great many little spots of gray, sprangly 
moss, with bright red tips to its branches; and pur- 
ple violets, too, and lots of little white anemones. 
Benny looked around with wonder, but he saw no 
way out. Just then, a great creature as big as @ 
sheep came gallopingat him, Benny forgot all about 
shootin: his eyes out with two arrows, and ran to @ 
little tree, and climbed up out of his reach as quick 
as he could. The animal came to the foot of the tree, 
and growled at him. He had rather long hair, brown 
on the back, and white on the belly; and there was a 
bunch of hair on his chin, like John’s goatee. He 
had hairy ears, and no tail at all, scarcely. Benny 
thought, if he should talk to him, he would name 
him Hairychin. Then the creature put his fore feet 
up the tree, and made a noise something like asheep, 
but it sounded ugly.-1t made Benny climb up higher; 
but when he got to the top of the slender little free, 





it bent over, and let him almost to the ground. Ben- 
* 


ny hung on with feet and hands, and Hairychin came 
along, and butted his head right against Benny’s 
coat-pocket; and the marbles flew out, and the top 
rolled away, and his whistle was all smashed. The 
blow set Benny swinging, too; and when he swung 
back towards Hairychin, that wicked creature would 
butt him again, as if ’twas nice fun. Benny hung 
on as long as he could; but when his feet slipped off, 
he couldn’t hold on with his hands, and dropped 
right down on Hairychin’s back. Hairychin jumped 
right up on his hind feet, then; but Benny held his 
arms fast about the creature’s neck, until he dropped 
down on his fore feet again. Then Hairychin capered 
off, with Benny still sticking to his back; and he 
trotted through the woods, along an old road all cov- 
ered with dead leaves from the spruces and birches, 
and the long yellow needles of the pine. They came 
out at last upon the carriage road, and trotted a long 
ways on that. Benny still held hard on his back, for 
he felt particularly safg there, but didn’t know what 
might happen if he should fall off. And Benny 
thought of the old woman that rode to the moon on 
an old corn-broom; and Johnny Gilpin, who rode so 
much longer than he wished, with the broken jugs 
on his belt thrashing against his sides. And then he 
remembered hearing John read of Mazeppa, who was 
bound to a horse, and sent off into the desert; but 
he thought his case was worse than any of these. 

Then they came in sight of a house, and there was 
a girl out near the road before it. As soon as she 
saw Benny come riding along in that way, she ran 
into the house. When they got almost to the house, 
two big boys and an old woman and the girl came 
out, and Hairychin turned right up to them. Then 
they all began to abuse Benny, scolding him, and 
calling him hard names. And Benny jumped off, 
and ran behind the woman. 

“ Poor Nanny!” said the girl to Hairychin, as he 
came up.to her, and nibbled a flower she held in her 
hand. 

** What are you ridin’ our goat for, I’d like ter 
know?” said one of the big boys, seizing Benny by 
the shoulder, and shaking him. 

*T fell on to him,” said Benny, crying. 

“ That’s a likely story,” said the other big boy. | 

“Where d’ye fall from?” asked the old woman, 
making the big boy let go of him. 

“ Fell off a little tree,” replied Benny. 

‘How d’ye get there?” asked the first big boy. 

* He chased me up a tree, and the tree’ bent and 
let me down.” : 

“He wouldn’t hurt ye,” said the girl, stroking 
Hairychin’s throat. 

“ He bunted me, and spilt my marbles, and broke 
my whistle, and wiped his nose on my trousers—and 
he’s ugly!” returned Benny. 

Then they all laughed. But the old woman didn’t 
seem to like the goat much, and pitied Benny. She 
found out what his name was, and showed him which 
way to go to get home, Benny came away in a hurry, 
then; for he didn’t like the company of those people. 
He went past three or four houses, and at last saw a 
gilt vane rising over the trees; and then he knew 
where he was. The carriage he rode in was under 
that vane. 

The next morning, Benny and John went into the 
woods, and found the opening, and picked up the 
scattered marbles and the broken whistle. But the 
little tree isn’t quite straightened up again yet. 





* CLAP-TRAP, 

Is there no clap-trap, no gag, in the pulpit? Do 
clergymen never drag in anecdotes, neck and heels? 
Do they never make jokes? When the Puritan di- 
vines talked of the braces of faith and the breeches 
of righteousness, they relied upon the interest that 
would be awakened by breeches and braces. Their 
imitators in modern days strive by similar metaphors 
to keep their congregations awake—not to religion, 
but to the entertaining powers of the preacher. 

The gags in which our legislators indulge, while 
discussing the affairs of the nation, are quite as con- 
temptible as any we meet with in the theatre. And 
they are of precisely the same character. It is the 
pointed personal retort, the lighting of a match upon 
an honorable member’s collar that causes loud cheers ; 
it is the use of some common-place expression, or an 
allusion to some vulgar and familiar absurdity, that 
brings down the laughter. One favorite Cengress 


cheer it, whether they understand it or no—generally 
cheer it the more, in proportion as they understand 
it the less, 

And the art of gagging is well known to the painter, 
the sculptor, and the author. In every exhibition 
we are attracted by tricks of light and shade, which 
are nothing more than gags. This wonderful marble 
veil, delicately sculptured over the face of Innocence? 
A gag—a mere trick of the hand, without a breath of 
soul in it. Something to catch the eye. In literature, 
gagging is perhaps more rampant than in any other 
art. It takes every form and shape. It presents it- 
self in flashy copper gilt metaphors, in ostentatious 
quotations from foreign languages, living and dead, 
in a common-place-book pretence of knowledge, and 
in a hundred other tricks and devices, which are 
neither honest nor to the purpose of the ‘ question.” 





WEATHER OR NOT.—Lady of House (whose daugh- 
ter is playing a solo on the pianoforte)—“ Very nice 
air, isit not? So extremely clear?” Old Gent (who 
thinks she refers, like everybody else, to the weather)— 
“Well, some people like it. I think it’s frightful; 
and if there is not a change soon, I don’t know what 
I shall do!” 





gag, however, is a Latin quotation. Members always | 





Humors of the Bay. 


THE IRON HORSE, 

Timothy Snodgrass has been “scooting around” 
at the West, and as some of his experiences are rath- 
er amusing, we copy an extract, as follows: 

** When we got to the depot, I went around to get 
a look at theiron horse. Thunderation! it warn’t no 
more like a hoss than a meetin’-house. If I was go- 
in’ to describe the animule, I’d say it looked like— 
well, it looked like—darned if I know what it looked 
like, unless it was a regular he devil, snortin’ smoke 
all round, and pantin’, and heavin’, and swellin’, and 
chawing up red-hc< coals, like they was good. A fel- 
ler stood in a house-like, feedin’ him al! the time; 
but the more he got, the more’ he wanted, and the 
more he snorted. After a spell, the feller catched 
him by the tail, and, great Jericho! he set up a yell 
that split the ground for more’n’a mile and a hay, 
ana ine next minnte I felt my legs a waggin’, and 
found myself at t’other end of a string 0’ vehicles. , I 
wasn’t skered, but I had three chills and a stroke of 
palsy in less that five minits, and my face had a curi- 
ous brownish-yeiler-green-bluish color in it, which 
was perfectly unaccountable. ‘ Well,’ saysI, ‘com- 
ment is super-fiuous ;’ and I took a seat in the near- 
est wagin, or car, as they call it—a consarned long, 
steamboat-looking thing, with a string of pews down 
each side, big enough to hold about aman and a half. 
Just as I sat down, tie horse hollered twice, and 
started off like a streak, pitchin’ me head-first at the 
stomach of a big Irish woman, and she gave a tre- 
mendous grunt, and then catched me by the head, 
and crammed me under the seat; the cars was a 
jumpin’ and tearin’ along at nigh on to forty thousand 
miles an hour, and everybody was a bobbin’ up and 
down iike @ mill-saw, and every wretch o’m had his 
mouth wide open, and looked like they was laffin, but 
I couldn’t hear nothin’, the cars kept up such a 
racket. Bimeby they stopped all at once, and then 
such another laff busted out o’ them passengers, as E 
never hern before. Laffin’ at me, too—that’s what 
made me mad, and I was as mad as thunder, too. I 
ris up, and, shakin’ my fist at ’em, saysI. ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, look a-here! I’m a peaceable stran- 
ger’—and away went the darn train like the small- 
pox was in town,, jerking me down in the seat with a 
whack like I’d been thrown from the moon, and their 
cussed mouths flopped open, and the fellers went to 
bobbing up and down again. I put onan air of Mag- 
nanimous contempt like, and took no more notice of 
*em, and very naturally went to bobbin’ up and down 
myself.” ° 





A STREAK AHEAD OF NOAH. 


A dispute once arose between two Scotehmen, 
named Campbell and McLean, upon the antiquity of 
their tamilies. The latter would not allow that the 
Campbells had any right to rank with the McLeans 
in antiquity, who, he insisted, were in existence as a 
clan since the beginning of the world. Campbell had 
a little more Biblicai knowledge than his antagonist, 
and asked him if the clan of the McLeans was before 
the flood. 

“Flood! what flood?” asked McLean. 

“ The flood, you know, that drowned all the world 
but Noah and his family, and his flock,” said 
Campbell. 

“Pooh! you and your flood,” said McLean; “my 
clan was afore the ftood.” 

“T have not read in my Bible,” said Campbell, “ of 
the name of McLean going into ‘ Noah’s ark.’ ” 

“Noah’s ark!” retorted McLean, in contempt. 


“‘ Who ever heard o’ a McLean that hadn’t a boat o’ . 


his ain?” : 


SIMON AND THE WIDOW. 

“ Now, Sol,” said Simon to Sol Smith, his intimate 
frigud, ‘I will tell you how the lovely Julia treated 
me, if you will faithfully promise not to téll it to any 
person alive. You promise, do you? Well, i had 
been courting Jutia assiduously for a year or more 
past, and never could bring matters to a close, so I 





determined to pluck up courage, and have my fate . 


decided at once. 1 therefore decked myself in nry 


best bib and tucker, had my hair cut, my beard and” 


tache tri d,2nd called on my dear Julia 
one bright morning in May, and after much cooing, 
I was very desirous of billing, but my heart failed me 
to make the attempt. I placed my hand on her 
shoulder, and said: 

*** Widow, this is tue softest place Lever put my 
hand on in the whole course of my life.’ 

“+ Indeed, Mr. Suggs,’ said she, ‘1 will pat it on a 
softer place;’ and, Sol—now you promise you wont 
tell auybody ?—she took my hand from her shoulder, 
in her own soft, delicate, phump little hand, and put 
it right on the top of my head!’ ” 


A TOOTHLESS ANIMAL. 

A short time ago, at a school in the North of Eng- 
land, during a lesson on animal kingdom, the teacher 
put the following question: 

“Can any boy name to me an animal of the order 
edentata—that is, a front tooth toothless animal?” 

A boy (whose face »samed with pleasure at the 
prospect of a good mark) replied: 

“ bi can y 

** Well, what is tho animal?” 

“My grandmother!” replied the boy, with great 
glee. 











Whence did the author of “ Whittington and his 
Cat” derive hisinspiration? From the Mews of history. 
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CASTLE INBOLEN 


were 
BY HESTER EARLE, 
eee 


IVE me a place 
and I will move t 
said the old philo 

The Brents se 
upon the base 
wealth, the other 
of their family it 
and moved Brent 
were an old famil 
lies date in our 
itself rather mo 
compared with th 
of tho other 
Their respectal 

passed into @ pr 
question the ¢ 

Brent of Brentf 
have been as absurd as to doubt the earth’s 
or the fact of its revolutions in the 
system. 

The first Bren€ of Brentford, and fou 
town, was a manufacturer. The succeed! 
through three or four generatiuns, were | 
fucturers. ‘Those of our time were Jame 
brothers. Half the business in Brenttor: 
either directly or indirectly, upon these 1 
mills employed a large number of operat 
operatives supported several shops, and a 
ing number of shop-keepers. These sho 
market for the produce of a host of thriv 
Improvements about the mills and the r 
gave daily wages to a multitude of artiss 
ford without the Brents-would have 
without the Nile. 

James, the elder of the brothers, hs 
Rexham Brent. The boy had been mot 
infancy. It is believed that more than 
spinster would have conseuted to assum 
agement of James Brent’s household, a) 
ing of young Rex. But the boy grew t 
and not one of these “ anxious” though 
“aimless ” maidens had a call to supply 
element wanting in this young Brent’s « 

Rexham Brent was slight and dark, w! 

brightness of the black eyes, which fis 
light, as lustrous as diamonds. You co 
wondering whether they had not anoth 
the precious gem as well—that of impr 
and giving out its rays in dark plac 
slightly framed, he had energy enough 
explorer. He was quick, nervous, stro 
was his life. He created for himself an 
and abundant. 

Into the firm of the Brent Brothers 
was admitted on coming of age, he cam 
trical current. The conservative old 
directly to strike out sparks of brillian' 
every direction. Nothing failed, to wl 
animpulse. He seemed to possess 4 g* 
capable of energizing the dullest, of p 








into the most indolent. That is, in his 
tions. Agatta Brent, indeed, laughed 
Rex, for having achieved perpetual m 
taking the trouble to discover its secre’ 
the dignity of repose with well-affecte 
“You and 1, Cousin Rex,” she said, 
the opposite states of inertia. You, in 
rest. Each of us mnst await the appli 
outward force, to overcome our inertia 
“ How absurd!” replied Rex. ‘T! 
bore, mid snow and ice, a banner wit 
device,’ was as fitting a model for rep 
Don’t put on airs, if you please. Iti 
supremely lazy, and waste in idlences 




















